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HE “ success”’ of the Locarno Conference seems 
now to be assured. Something or other will 
be duly signed. Whether that something will 

be a real contribution to the “ security ’’ of Europe, a 
real insurance against war, remains to be seen. We 
shall all know more about that next week when the 
actual text of the Pact is before us, and we shall know 
still more three or four months hence, when we have had 
some opportunity of observing the effect of the agree- 
ment upon French public opinion. If it encourages a 
real sense of security and thus leads to a substantial 
modification of that policy of continually exerted force 
which is embodied in the “ occupation "’ clauses of the 
Treaty of Versailles, it will have been worth while. If 
it does not, all Mr. Chamberlain’s efforts will have been 
wasted. Europe wants no more pacts or alliances ; it 
wants only peace founded on genuinely peaceful senti- 
ments. The legal form and effect of the Pact will in 
no event be of any real importance. All that matters 
is its moral effect upon the mentality of the parties who 
are chiefly concerned. It is by that standard that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s success or failure will eventually be 
measured. The Treaty of Versailles is morally a “ scrap 
of paper” because it has not behind it the genuine and 
considered assent of even a majority of its signatories. 
The new Pact may gain that indispensable confirmation 
of popular approval. We most sincerely hope that it 


will. 
* * * 


There is a good deal of speeulation about the attitude 
of the United States in the forthcoming negotiations 
with China. Washington, it is well known, looks with 
a kindlier eye on Chinese aspirations than do London 
and Tokio, and there seems to be ground for the belief 


2) 


that the Americans may take “ independent action,” 
if we and the Japanese attempt to drive too hard a bar- 
gain. For ourselves, we do not at all regret this insis- 
tence on a generous treatment of China, and we do not 
much care how far it is dictated by altruistic and how 
far by selfish motives on the part of the Americans. 
The fact is that enlightened self-interest demands that 
we, even more than the United States, should be pre- 
pared to make the utmost concessions to the Chinese, 
in regard both to their political and their financial servi- 
tudes. We do not, of course, want to see the Powers 
split up into separate camps in the Far East. What 
we hope is that America will push Mr. Chamberlain and 
the British reactionaries forward. Their stupidity has 
hit both our prestige and our material interests very 
hard, and we cannot expect to restore either save by a 
policy of conciliation. That, no doubt, will involve 
some risks; but the risks must be accepted, and it 
should still be possible, even at the eleventh hour, to 
come to terms which will give us reasonable safeguards. 
What is emphatically not possible is to coerce the Chinese 
into respecting us and doing business with us. We and 
the other Powers must, as it seems to us, help China to 
put herself to rights, and China, if she has any sense, 
must accept foreign help. It is a false idealism to say, 
as some of the American Radicals are saying, that 
‘it is no concern of the United States how much dis- 
order there is in China, or if there is any.” It is the 
concern of all the Powers, for China’s as well as their 
own sake. 
* * > 

If the statement published in L’Action Frangaise 
on Wednesday is authentic, Signor Mussolini is angry— 
very angry indeed. Mr. Baldwin observed the other 
day that, though some peuple were saying that this 
country wanted a Mussolini, he knew that the English 
people would never tolerate a dictator. Whereupon, 
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Il Duce is reported to have sent a long telegram to 
Mr. Baldwin, protesting against “words which are 
contrary to all international usage, unworthy of the 
chief of the British Government, and unworthy of a 
gentleman and a cultured man.” But why all this 
heat ? What, in Heaven’s name, has culture got to 
do with it? And what is the “ gratuitous affront ” 
that will be resented by the whole of Italy? And 
how does this speech show that Mr. Baldwin “ forgets 
all too quickly the help Italy gave during the War’’? 
Our recollection of the history of the War is that Italy 
received from her Allies a great deal more help than she 
ever gavethem. That question, however, is perhaps hard- 
lyrelevant. Ofcourse, the telegram may bea forgery. But 
the sentiments and the words are certainly what we might 
expect frum Mussolini, who is notoriously a touchy 
gentleman with a rough tongue. In any case, the 
statement, whether genuine or not, does raise the in- 
teresting question of what one head of a State may 
fairly say of another. In this instance we cannot see 
that Mr. Baldwin transgressed the proper limits. He 
was not personal—except in professing “‘a great 
respect for the chief Minister of a great country like 
Italy.” He did not criticise Mussolini’s rule in Italy ; 
he only remarked on its unsuitability for England. 
He might have said the same about the political system 
of Japan, and he actually did say the same about that 
of Russia, which is also, in law at least, a friendly 
Power. Signor Mussolini should grow a thick Moscow 
skin. But perhaps he has a bad conscience. 
* * * 


With unfailing half-sightedness—or is it party 
cunning ?—the Home Secretary has again intervened 
to galvanise the Communist Party into life. Com- 
munist stock never stood lower in this country than 
a week ago after the Labour Party Conference; but 
now, by throwing the halo of persecution around the 
insignificant heads of its leaders, the Government 
has assured them for a time a fresh advertisement 
and a fresh accession of sympathy. If the Tories 
were really concerned to defeat Communism, they could 
achieve their purpose quite simply by letting it alone ; 
for it is only in the Conservative Press that the Com- 
munists can obtain any publicity at all. But this 
would not at all suit the Die-hard melodramatists, 
who desire not so much to down the Communists 
as to give an exhibition of their own militant “ loyal- 
ism.”” We know that Mr. Baldwin has enough sense, 
and we hoped that he would have enough spirit, to 
hold his idiotic Die-hards in check ; but he has appar- 
ently yielded to the theatricalities of the Home Secretary 
and the menaces of Col. Jackson, who, as Chairman of 
the party organisation, has been giving him a broad 
hint either to act or to go. “‘ Do not make any mistake 
about it,”’ says Col. Jackson, “ and do not let the Govern- 
ment make any mistake about it. I speak as chairman 
of the party organisation, with all our party absolutely 
behind me, when I say this matter cannot be played 
with.” Mr. Baldwin apparently can be played with ; 
and by sanctioning the arrest of the Communist leaders, 
he has taken exactly the course most calculated to turn 
Communism from a farce into a reality, and to en- 
courage the class-war spirit which he professes to 
deplore. 

* * * 

Immigration is one of the major issues of the present 
general election in Canada, the Government of Mr. 
Mackenzie King being attacked for its failure to restore 
the strength of the British element among the new 
settlers in the Dominion. There is, accordingly, a 
particular significance in the forward policy now being 
initiated in England by Mr. J. Bruce-Walker, the 
Canadian Director of European Emigration. It is 
proposed to establish agencies in all the great towns 
(Mr. Bruce-Walker wants to connect them with the 





Employment Exchanges), and to aim first at,the selec- 
tion of 3,000 British families, to be dispatched to 
Canada with the co-operation of the Overseas Settle- 


ment Committee. In the meantime the two great 
Canadian railroads have increased their staff of emigrant 
officials, and it is indicated that special recruiting efforts 
are to be made among the young men who, since the War, 
have had no chance of learning atrade. Mr. Bruce-Walker 
holds the optimistic view that among this undoubtedly 
very large body there ought to be plenty of good 

tential settlers. That, of course, has to be proved. 

he Canadian authorities, meanwhile, are well aware 
that there exists throughout the Dominion, and most 
strongly in the Western Provinces, a prejudice against 
English immigrants, who are looked upon as effete 
products of the industrial towns. The Liverpool 
Chamber of Commerce, we observe, is taking the lead 
in discussing the proposal for an imperial emigration 
loan of 200 or 300 millions sterling as an integral part 
of Britain’s unemployment policy. The more discussion 
the better, obviously; but it is clear enough that there 
must be a decided lightening of the Dominion’s policy 
of restriction and selection, with their continual emphasis 
upon the priority of farm workers, if any scheme of 
value for England is to emerge. 

* * * 


There are not many annual gatherings in any part 
of the world more conservative than the convention of 
the American Federation of Labour. At Atlantic City 
this week, however, the assembly of delegates was 
presented with a resolution which, if adopted, may in- 
volve a change in the official American philosophy of 
wages and labour. In support of the resolution that 
the Federation should reaffirm its opposition to all 
wages reductions, Mr. Matthew Woll, one of the vice- 
presidents, submitted a proposal that organised Labour 
should take its stand for higher wages and shorter work- 
ing hours in proportion to the extent that production 
is increased by the application to industry of water- 
power and labour-saving machinery. In the United 
States, it may have been supposed, this is, roughly 
speaking, what has been happening and has been 
accepted. But Mr. Woll’s motion appears to have struck 
the convention as of revolutionary importance. The 
leaders evidently thought that the assembly was in 
danger of a hasty vote that would commit the American 
Federation of Labour to a new and tremendous policy. 
The resolution therefore was referred to a committee 
for further discussion. The incident is symptomatic. 
In the skilled and protected trades of the United States 
the present wages levels are extremely high. The 
employing class inevitably comes to realise that the 
incessant proclamation of national prosperity, especially 
when linked with a rigid immigration policy, means 
power and wealth for organised Labour. 

* * * 


This has been an important week for Labour negotia- 
tions. The miners have taken up again with the 
Government the question of interpreting the recent 
truce in its bearing on wage reductions. The railway- 
men and the companies have stated their respective 
claims at the Central Railway Wages Board. As 
everyone expected, they have failed to agree, and the 
dispute will now go to the National Wages Board. 
The builders have met both to discuss payment for 
“* wet time ” and in the hope of finding a way out of the 
deadlock caused by the employers’ refusal to ratify 
the proposed new agreement ; and, although no settle- 
ment has been reached, an interim arrangement has 
been made stabilising wages for the next nine months. 
Finally, the shipbuilders have met for discussion of the 
report just issued by the joint committee of inquiry, 
which was set up a few months ago. None of these 
negotiations appears likely to be the prelude to any 
immediate crisis ; but in all of them there are elements 
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of danger. The most urgent is the mining trouble ; 
for the miners are pledged, if they now fail to get satis- 
factory assurances against wage-reductions, to report 
the deadlock to the Trades Union Congress, and ask 
for a renewal of the help proffered in July. But, even 
in this case, a solution can so obviously be found by the 
exercise of common sense that only a quite remarkable 
mishandling of the situation can lead to a really serious 
crisis. The general indications are that, while there is 
industrial trouble looming ahead, we may fairly expect 
comparative calm for the next few months. The 
Unions will not make any precipitate move ; and serious 
trouble will arise only if and when the employers make 
an attempt to upset the status quo. This is not to say 
that Labour is satisfied with things as they are; but it 
shows no inclination to take big risks by premature 
action. 
* * * 

Trade is certainly not yet improving. The unem- 
ployment retucns curve slightly up one week, slightly 
down the next; but there seems no tendency to stable 
recovery. The trade returns just issued show once 
again a decrease in exports comb’ned with a rise in 
imports as compared with the corresponding period of 
last year. Nor is it plausible any longer to attribute 
this situation even in part to orders for foreign raw 
materials placed in anticipation of an improvement in 
It is rather a sign of consumption of 
foreign goods outrunning our power to sell their equiva- 
lent in foreign markets. This, of course, does not 
necessarily show that our trade balance is adverse when 
all the “invisible” factors are taken into account. 
But, at the best, it shows us dangerously near the 
margin, and holds out no hope of an early decrease in 
the volume of unemployment. Indeed, fatalistic accep- 
tance of unemployment at roughly the present level 
seems to be growing more and more a popular doctrine 
among both politicians and business men. But, as 
Mr. Keynes pointed out in a speech at Manchester this 
week, the depression is peculiar to Great Britain, and 
is not due to the impoverishment of our customers. 
For world trade, taken as a whole, is not in a state of 
slump. Unless, therefore, we are prepared fatalisti- 
cally to accept a decline in our national prosperity, it is 
high time our statesmen began again to concern them- 
selves with the unemployment problem. . They may 
not agree with the, in some respects, fantastic proposals 
put forward by Mr. Oswald Mosley in a pamphlet he 
has just issued ; but there is enough in common between 
Mr. Mosley and Mr. Keynes to give the present directors 
of British financial and commercial policy abundant 
food for thought. 


* * * 


The seamen’s strike is practically over, though there 
is suill no settlement in Australia, and in Londun a body 
calling itself the Central Strike Committee is still pro- 
claiming its intention of fighting on to the death. The 
settlement reached in South Africa and the calling off 
of the dispute in this country by the Amalgamated 
Marine Workers’ Union really means the entire collapse 
of the movement. As we pointed out at first, it had 
never any chance of success. Rightly or not, the 
National Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union had accepted 
the wage reduction against which the men struck ; and 
the strikers had therefore to face not only the ship- 
owners and the large body of unemployed seamen who 
are not in a Union at all, but also the organised opposi- 
tion of by far the largest Union of seafarers. We do 
not profess to know how far the strike was really 
fomented by Communists, though naturally Commu- 
nists have taken a leading part in running it both here 
and in Australia and South Africa. In any case it is 
impossible not to sympathise to some extent with the 
men who have for long weeks carried on this hopeless 
struggle. For shipping wages are unduly low, and we 








do not share the optimism which some profess that the 
effect of the present reduction will be to cause a revival 
in trade. We have seen too many wage cuts which 
have been made with the same promise, but to all 
seeming have not caused even the slightest advance in 
prosperity. 

* x * 

The sudden death of Mr. Bramley removes a figure of 
real importance in the recent development of Trade 
Union policy. As Secretary to the General Council of 
the Trades Union Congress, Mr. Bramley played a con- 
siderable part in building up Congress into a strong co- 
ordinating body for the whole Trade Union movement. 
An officer and administrator rather than a spectacular 
platform speaker—though he could speak very well at 
need—he was not so much in the limelight as, say, Mr. 
Purcell or Mr. Cook. But he put in a great deal of solid 
work, and lis attitude, midway between the Right and 
Left Wing, gavehima real authority. As President of 
the Workers’ Educational Association, he was identified 
closely with the adult education movement and its 
recent development under the auspices of the Trades 
Union Congress. It will not be easy to fill his place 
with a man equally dogged, and at the same time so 
acceptable to Trade Unionists of divergent attitudes 
and tendencies. Yet, unless he is well replaced, the 
movement towards the concentration of authority in 
the hands of the General Council may receive a big set- 
back ; for the Left Wing, which is chiefly identified 
with the policy, cannot hope to carry it through without 
the aid of men who are accepted and trusted by the 
Right. Mr. Bramley died characteristically, working 
on in defiance of doctors’ orders. His last public utter- 
ance here, generally regarded as the finest of his career, 
was his speech at the Scarborough Congress defending 
the Russian policy of the General Council. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: The count in the 
Senate clections is finished at last to the grief of P. R. 
enthusiasts, who seemed to think that the transfer of 
preferences ought to prove as exciting as the spotting 
of winners, but to the undisguised relief of the ordinary 
voter who was weary of the whole muddled business. 
If the nineteen new Senators are, with few exceptions, 
a colourless lot, they are by no means the worst com- 
bination that could have been picked, and it is only 
fair to say the country showed more discrimination 
in making its choice than the Oireachtas did in framing 
the panel. The return of the General who commanded 
the Irish Division in France at the head of the poll 
caused more surprise outside than inside the Free State. 
Under British rule Genera] Hickie would not have stood 
the smallest chance against Dr. Douglas Hyde and the 
Gaelic candidates, not one of whom succeeded in secur- 
ing the quota. Under Irish rule we are less afraid of 
Irishmen who wore khaki than of Irish Trelanders who 
wear the Fainne ring and are striving to ram down our 
throats a language which most of us admire only on 
condition that we are not obliged to learn it. Thanks 
to a good organisation Labour carried all its candidates ; 
the farmers and the licensed trade were equally success- 
ful for the same reason, whereas the Government party, 
which stood aloof, failed to elect its favourites. There 
is no reason to think that Mr. Cosgrave is unduly de- 
pressed on this account. Unlike Sir James Craig, he 
does not believe that the success of representative 
institutions depends upon the rigid exclusion of all 
save “‘ true-blue men.” This latest declaration of the 
Northern Prime Minister, in which he goes one better 
than Sir William Joynson-Hicks, is more likely to 
cause trouble amongst his followers than his opponents. 
It is because management by “ true-blue men ” in the 
Six Counties has failed to give the expected results 
that the number of Independents is increasing outside 
as well as inside the Northern Parliament. 
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BREAD AND OTHER THINGS 


OTHING more interesting or more important 
N has happened during the past few weeks— 
and we are not forgetting the Locarno Con- 
ference—than the action of the Food Council, under 
the chairmanship of Lord Bradbury, regarding the 
price of bread in the retail bakers’ shops of Great 
Britain. The verdict of the Food Council is that the 
bakers—or most of them—have been “ profiteering,” 
that is to say that, taking advantage of something like 
a “ring,” they have been, and still are, charging prices 
which bring them in more than a “reasonable ” 
amount of profit. Lord Bradbury has threatened to 
publish not only the figures which have been ascertained 
by the Food Council but a “ white ” list of the bakers 
who are willing to sell at what the Council considers a 
fair price—i.e., 84d. per quartern loaf as against the 
9d., 94d. and 10d. of a week or two ago. This threat 
has been reinforced by Mr. Baldwin, who in his speech 
at Brighton last week said: 

I do urge that the public should endeavour so far as possible 
to restrict their purchases to those shops whose prices conform 
to the reasonable standard laid down by the Food Council. 

Naturally, the bakers offered vehement protests, but 
now they are climbing down, and there seems to be no 
doubt that the views of the Food Council as to what is 
a reasonable price for bread will quickly prevail— 
to the benefit of millions of families whose staple food 
is bread. 

But the immediate value and importance of Lord 
Bradbury’s victory in this matter is trifling as compared 
with the value and importance of the precedent which 
has been established, with the consent—indeed, the 
active co-operation—of a Conservative Government. 
It is not a question of any Government control of prices. 
No such control is practicable, or desirable, we believe, 
at any rate for the present. But a very important 
principle has been established, namely the right of the 
public to be informed as to the reasonableness of the 
current price of a staple article of consumption. It 
appears that there is no need for any Act of Parliament 
on the subject. Legislative measures, indeed—such 
as the anti-Trust law in America—are likely always 
to be ineffective. All that is necessary is that there 
should be adequate publicity, for facts ascertained by 
an authoritative body, such as the Food Council, which 
is above all suspicion of having any private axe to 
grind. The newspapers will do the rest. 

Some years ago Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb formulated 
a theory of democratic control, of which the chief 
instrument was to be ‘“ Measurement and Publicity.” 
The present action of the Food Council affords a striking 
preof of the value of the method which they suggested. 
The facts must be ascertained impartially and authorita- 
tively and must then be widely published. The 
subsequent course of events may then pretty safely be 
left to the spontaneous action of the public. In the 
ordinary way we have no means of knowing whether 
the price of bread should be 10d. or 8d. per quartern 
loaf. We can only pay the bill whatever it may be. 
But as soon as we know, on expert authority, that 
10d. is too much we can refuse to pay it and deal only 
with bakers on the “‘ white” list. It is the knowledge 
that is important; the rest is easy. 

It is perhaps a little hard on the bakers that they 
should be the first victims of this new departure in 











State enterprise. For in their natural inclination to 
“* profiteer ’’ when they get the chance they are no 
more at fault than any other tradesmen. They are 
merely the first to suffer serious scrutiny and effective 
exposure. In almost every trade profiteering has been 
rife since the war. Prices in general went up like 
rockets six years ago, and mostly they have remained 
up, long after any real justification existed for their 
maintenance. Prices depend so largely on custom 
that unless there is some public authority able to 
bring about a fall they are always likely, once they have 
been forced up, to remain too high. If a housewife 
finds that butter and bacon are down by 3d. a pound 
she is too thankful for small mercies to wonder whether 
the reduction ought not properly to have been at least 
6d. Most prices, therefore, still approximate to those 
of 1919. The fall in the “cost of living” has been 
substantial, but it has been utterly dispropurtionate 
to the fall in the cost of production and the diminution 
of demand. The “ boodle” has been shared between 
the middlemen and the retailers, but probably the 
middlemen have secured most of it. 

The policy of kecping prices as high as possible 
has very obvious attractions for the middleman and 
the retailer. Certain individuals indeed may be bene- 
fited by it, but the community as a whole suffers. 
We believe, indeed, that the two main causes of the 
continuing trade depression in Great Britain are 
(1) the too hurried return to the gold standard, and 
(2) the unnecessary and unreasonable maintenance of 
prices which were reasonable enough in 1919 but have 
long ceased to have any justification. It is not only 
the brewers who are making profits of which before the 
war they never dreamed. 

The curse of high prices is a problem with which our 
professional economists have never attempted to deal 
seriously. They admit the problem, but they have 
never analysed it. A simple and obvious example is 
that of the comparative charges of taxicabs in London 
and in Paris. London is a very much larger and richer 
city than Paris; yet there are about seven times 
as many taxis in Paris as in London. Here the charge 
is a shilling a mile—though both petrol and rubber 
are cheaper than before the war; in Paris it is about 
threepence a mile. Yet the Paris taxi-driver makes 
per diem as much as, if not more than, his English 
confrére. Why is this? If the economists would 
answer such questions the public would know far more 
than it knows at present about the economy of high 
wages and low prices. There is no reason—save 
conservatism—why we should not have in London 
taxis at 6d. a mile, and four or five times as many of 
them as we have now. 

That is merely an example of the difficulty of the 
problem of prices and of the need for competent and 
impartial investigation—of the necessity, that is to say, 
of applying in every possible direction the method of 
“*Measurement and Publicity.” The Food Council 
has established a precedent. It has announced authori- 
tatively that the bakers have been charging too much 
for their bread, and public opinion has enabled it to 
enforce its view. But much more is necessary. There 
are other trades which are far greater sinners, and which 
need to be converted by force if not by reason— 
butchers, greengrocers, perhaps even tailors, and 
certainly those fishmongers who destroy large consign- 
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ments of fish rather than allow the price of soles and 
herrings to fall. The economic problems involved are 
unquestionably difficult. It will not be easy to 
persuade the dealers that they are wrong to seek 
high prices rather than a large turnover. Therefore, 
the intervention of public bodies such as the Food 
Council is indispensable. Mr. Baldwin has accepted 
the principle of “‘ Measurement and Publicity.” Will 
he proceed to apply it more widely? If he will this 
Conservative Government may achieve something 
worth achieving. But it would not be wise to be very 
hopeful. 


MR. BALDWIN AND MR. CHAPPLE 


UITE ordinary persons sometimes become extra- 
O ordinary by proclaiming a truth—even an obvious 
truth—at an inconvenient moment. That is 
what happened last week to Mr. Chapple, of Fareham, 
Hants. Mr. Chapple was a delegate to the Conference of the 
National Union of Conservative and Unionist Associations 
at Brighton, and he informed the Conference plainly what 
he thought about the Government. To have done nothing 
in ten months, he said, was an admission of incompetency. 
If the Government fell, it would not be because of its indus- 
trial policy, but because it had no policy. The Conference 
had not assembled, of course, to listen to this sort of thing; 
it had come to praise Cxsar, not to bury him. It told Mr. 
Chapple to sit down, and he sat down. But what he said is 
true, and it is, moreover, what everybody outside the 
Conservative Party, and some people inside it, are saying. 
It would pay Mr. Baldwin, if he values his political skin, 
to meditate upon that extraordinary man, Mr. Chapple. 
Mr. Baldwin himself is, for a Prime Minister, an extra- 
ordinary man. He is the very opposite of the sailor’s parrot, 
which didn’t talk much, but was a devil at thinking. Mr. 
Baldwin, if we may say it with great respect, is a devil at 
talking. He talked at Brighton last week, and his speech 
contained all the usual ingredients—courtesy to his oppo- 
nents, dope for his audience, praise for his colleagues (except 
the Home Secretary), sympathy for the suffering, deception 
for himself. But he is not content with his reputation as 
an affable gentleman and a pleasant orator. He demands 
to be known as a man of deeds. “* We work better than we 
talk,” he says. ‘We are not even first-class window 
dressers, but we do deliver the goods.” That is a bold 
claim, and it is interesting to see how Mr. Baldwin justifies 
it. “The goods,” we understand, are peace abroad and 
reforms at home. That sounds well, but when the contents 
of the basket are examined, there may be some disappoint- 
ment. We will not pretend that there are not a few passable 
looking strawberries on the top; but there is certainly 
some less palatable stuff underneath. The Government is 
not bellicose ; it recognises, we believe, that the maintenance 
of peace is the proper policy for this country. In the dispute 
over Mosul, Mr. Amery, though his manner may not always 
have been quite happy, has been substantially right. 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain has in his blundering way worked 
hard for a Franco-German rapprochement, and if he can 
achieve it without making any of those dangerous conces- 
sions to which he is all too prone, we shall give him the 
credit he deserves. But it is impossible, on his record for 
the past ten months, to be proud of Mr. Chamberlain ; his 
handling of the Chinese trouble is alone sufficient to rank 
him among the worst Foreign Secretaries we have known. 
And there are other trifles which make us doubtful about 
Mr. Baldwin’s peaceful and economical Government ; 
there is, for instance, the Singapore scheme. 
Let us, however, leave this mixed assortment of inter- 
national goods, and see what we have been given at home. 





There are widows’ pensions, there are houses, there is cheap 
food, cries the Prime Minister with great satisfaction. Here 
again, we do not desire to play the carping critic; but 
we are entitled to say that in these boasted reforms the 
Government has done the very least that any Government 
could do, and far less than any Government that was in 
earnest about the people’s welfare would have dreamed of 
doing. There is no need to recall the details of the niggardly 
pensions scheme and the methods by which it is to be 
implemented. Houses are being built under the Chamber- 
lain Act, but so would they have been built under the 
Wheatley Act, and, furthermore, Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
owes the success that he claims in large part to the action 
of his predecessor in smoothing the way for him. As for 
cheap food, we are immensely diverted by Mr. Baldwin’s 
attitude. There was a time when the country believed that 
he really meant to confound the profiteers. Then came the 
Royal Commission and the establishment of the poor little 
Food Council, which neither the public nor the profiteers, 
nor the Government itself, expected to be anything more 
than an idle show. But suddenly the Food Council, under 
the vigorous chairmanship of Lord Bradbury, gives battle 
to the bakers. Public and bakers alike are surprised. 
Does the Government show surprise? Not a bit of it. 
Mr. Baldwin has evidently been studying Charlie Chaplin’s 
methods. Charlie is in a tight corner when he is saved by 
the miracle of the clock falling on his big antagonist’s head, 
and quick as thought he plants his foot on the prostrate 
body to the strains of ‘“‘ The Conquering Hero”! Naturally, 
we admire Mr. Baldwin’s ready wit. We also admire his 
advocacy of the boycott. It is refreshing to hear a Conser- 
vative Prime Minister urging a Conservative Conference to 
ban the bakers who are on the black list. We shall be still 
more pleased when we see his triumphant foot on the 
chests of the milkman and the fishmonger and the butcher 
and the greengrocer. But we are afraid we shall never be 
able to give Mr. Baldwin all or even most of the credit 
for delivering that particular parcel of goods. 


So much for the achievements of the Government. But 
what about its failures? It was to be a Government of 
tranquillity. There were to be no dazzling schemes of social 
betterment ; only a careful public economy, coupled with 
earnest attempts to still social unrest. What have Mr. 
Baldwin and his friends done to carry out their pledges ? 
They may plead, as they do plead, that they cannot remove 
all our difficulties in a few short months. Certainly they 
cannot; they were not expected to do so. But they were 
expected to have some policy. They have no policy except 
to watch the industrial situation drift from bad to worse. 
The trouble in the coal-mines was allowed to drag on until 
they were forced, against their will, as the Prime Minister 
himself confesses, to resort to the desperate measure of a 
subsidy. The result of that will, no doubt, be seen in Mr. 
Churchill’s next budget. They have moaned continuously 
over the problem of unemployment, but they have be- 
thought them of no plans for solving it, save a mischievous 
currency policy and some futile dabbling with Protection. 
And when their Mr. Chapple reminds them of their criminal 
negligence, he is told to sit down. But it is worth observing 
not merely what the Conservative Party, as appears from 
the Brighton Conference, is unconcerned about, but what 
it is concerned about. It is concerned about the Trade 
Unions. When it got its men into power, the tranquillity that 
it expected of them did not mean doing absolutely nothing, 
but only doing nothing serious in the way of social reform. 
They were not to construct; but they were to destroy the 
obnoxious privileges of Labour. When this anti-Trade 
Union policy was crystallised into a Bill last summer, the 
Government had the common prudence to refuse its support. 
But the fanatics have not lost hope. They are ready for the 
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fray again, and their determination was put into words at 
Brighton by Colonel Jackson. ‘ This matter,” he said, 
** appeals to us not as a question of party advantage, but as 
a question of justice. We cannot possibly attempt to sacri- 
fice justice on the altar of political expediency.” There is 
no doubt, of course, that they will attempt it, and that 
they will succeed quite comfortably. We are not troubled 
about that. What we are troubled about is that millions 
of simple-minded Conservatives should be encouraged to 
go on with their fiddling whilst Rome is burning. 

The Prime Minister knows perfectly well how vain and 
how dangerous this talk is. Why does he not put a stop- 
per on it? He has had sufficient sense to blow cold on 
Sir William Joynson-Hicks and the aspirations of the 
Fascisti. He realises that the alleged Communist peril is 
not to be fought by a parade of force, but only by a redress 
of grievances. We want no Mussolinis, he declares; the 
English people will never tolerate either Prussianisation or 
Russianisation. All these soothing words are welcome, so 
far as they go. But just how far do they go in a Conser- 
vative meeting? In at one ear and out at the other, we 
suspect. What the delegates took home from Brighton was 
a resolution against the Trade Unions’ political levy, with 
an assurance that the leaders of the party viewed the reso- 
lution with sympathy, and with no assurance that the 
leaders of the party had any plan for remedying industrial 
distress and discontent. We are told that the organisers 
are well pleased with this Conference and believe that it 
will have “ a steadying influence ” on the party. If that is 
so, then the Conservative Party must be even more hardened 
in its follies and its sins than we had thought. For we make 
bold to say this, that millions of non-Conservatives who 
read the account of the Brighton proceedings will see in it 
little else than blindness to facts, indifference to sufferings, 
and provocation to the working-class. There are other ways 
of fanning the flames of class-war besides denunciation on the 
platform or in the Press. The Brighton way—the way of 
comfortable complacency—is one of them. We are not 
surprised that the wiser sort of Tory, like Mr. Garvin, is 
wringing his hands over the Prime Minister. And we should 
not be surprised to hear that Mr. Chapple was going to join 
some other party. 


THE FRENCH WARS 


Paris, October 18th. 


N the Cirque de Paris was a great crowd anxious to 
know whether the bombastic title of Strongest Man 
in the World should be conferred on Rigoulot or 

Cadine. Before the rivals began to lift their enormous 
weights, a charming Sociétaire of the Comédie-Francaise 
came forward to recite a poem of the patriotic kind on the 
Morocco operations. Madeleine Roch has had few failures ; 
she was to have one now. Nobody would listen to her. 
From every segment of the circle of faces there came a howl 
of protest. Tier upon tier took up the cries of indignation. 
Mlle. Roch is an admirable actress, and the poem, for aught 
I know, may be of fair quality. Doubtless the verses were 
misplaced and doubtless the distinguished elocutionist 
should not have appeared between two Strong Men. But the 
impatience of the audience, which was more interested in 
muscles than in lyricism, would hardly have been expressed 
so vociferously and so violently had the war been popular. 
The war arouses no sympathies. A strong body of feeling 
is utterly against it. By all means let us at Geneva and at 
Locarno conclude accords which will (we are told) substitute 
friendship for antagonism between France and Germany ; 
but do not let us make the mistake of believing colonial 
wars to be no wars at all. Fighting is fighting whether it is 
on the continent of Europe or on the continent of Africa. 








Indeed, although it is tacitly agreed to disregard colonial 
conflicts, it would be quite possible to demonstrate that the 
real danger to the peace of the world may hereafter be found 
outside Europe. Those who suppose they may properly 
confine their efforts at peace-making to a few white peoples, 
are surely wilfully blind to the possibilities of grave and 
recurrent clashes of men of different races. 

The only party in France which has consistently and 
clearly condemned the Moroccan war is the Communist 
party. Since, however, there is a great inarticulate public 
which is opposed to war, the Communists have, it is to be 
presumed, obtained political advantages by their uncom- 
promising attitude. I have never believed that the Com- 
munist party in France has any considerable strength ; 
certainly the number of those who adhere to it because of 
their doctrinal convictions is small. Yet it has some success 
in that it attracts to its banner Frenchmen who are discon- 
tented with the policy and practice of the Socialists and the 
Radicals. The Socialists in particular are losing their 
influence ; they were, from a tactical point of view, entirely 
wrong to enter the camp of the Radicals, and the much- 
vaunted Bloc des Gauches was an obvious blunder from the 
beginning. The Socialists have placed themselves in an 
ambiguous position from which it is difficult toescape. They 
have issued a manifesto which must surely be interpreted 
as an effort to disengage themselves. Even were M. Herriot 
to return to power it is doubtful whether he could count upon 
the old alliance. In the course of the week the Radical 
Congress will be held at Nice, and something may be done 
to reconstruct the shattered Bloc; but in advance I am 
bound to state my scepticism about the permanency of 
whatever may be accomplished. The Socialist party realises 
how much ground it is losing in the country and how much 
ground the Communists are gaining because the Socialists 
no longer constitute the party of protest. 

When the strife between the Riffans and the French 
opened, the Socialists, remembering their traditions, 
uttered their displeasure. But they were careful not to push 
their opposition too far. They dislike the Communists 
so intensely that their chief concern is not to be identified 
with them. They could not bring themselves to vote 
against credits for the campaign. What they desired was 
the removal of Marshal Lyautey and the publication of 
French peace terms. On both of these counts they have 
received satisfaction. Peace has not therefore been brought 
perceptibly nearer. 

Lyautey is probably not as able a military commander 
as he once was. He appears to have lost his grip. The 
whole story of the origins of the Moroccan revolt, which 
might easily have been successful, has not been told. Did 
the Résidence-Générale offer provocation? Did it foresee 
the attack of Abd-el-Krim and the defection of various 
tribes ? Did the Government fail to send reinforcements in 
time ? Sooner or later precise information will have to be 
furnished, and the blame, as between the Government and 
the Résidence-Générale, may then be apportioned. In 
any case, it now seems to be acknowledged that at one 
moment disaster threatened. Lyautey, despite many years 
of capable administration, had to be sacrificed. The question 
was merely as to the manner of his departure. He was 
allowed to choose his own hour, but he is still regarded as the 
scapegoat. When General Naulin was sent out to take 
charge of the military forces, Lyautey was dispossessed of 
his prerogatives. When Marshal Pétain followed Naulin 
and personally took command, the situation of the Résident- 
Général became untenable. He was superseded and his 
resignation could hardly be long withheld. His return to 
France was a solatium for the Radicals who had grown 
uneasy, as well as for the Socialists. There are, be it re- 
marked, party names given to generals in France, and 
while men like Sarrail are considered “* Republican,” that is 
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to say Radical, men like Lyautey are claimed by the 
Nationalists. Further, M. Painlevé offered some consola- 
tion to his followers by appointing a civilian, that 
is to say, a politician, to succeed Lyautey. It might be 
argued that if a soldier was regarded as necessary in 
the supreme post during the comparatively tranquil years 
of Moroccan develupment, the time for the appointment 
of a civilian had hardly arrived with the Riffan unrest. 
On the other hand, if the soldier at the Résidence-Générale 
is not to command, if another soldier is to direct military 
strategy, then it is better frankly to select a civilian, 
and to redistribute administrative and military functions. 
M. Steeg was a good governor of Algeria and there is no 
reason why he should not be a good Résident-Supérieur 
(as he is to be called) of Morocco. He will hardly be tempted 
to interfere with the plans of Marshal Pétain. M. Steeg 
was a Minister when the Bloc National was in power. 
He was the Vice-Président du Conseil under M. Painlevé. 
Thus he is indicated as a Republican “‘ Viceroy’ ; he is 
acceptable enough to both sides—in so far as there are sides 
in French politics, where the Vicar of Bray is a familiar 
figure. In itself the appointment neither hastens nor 
retards the cessation of hostilities. 

The second notable fact is M. Painlevé’s disclosure of 
peace terms. Those who are interested in the arts of 
government will observe that there has been precisely 
the same manceuvring for diplomatic position as during 
the Great War. When things are not going too well there 
are hints of peace and feelers are put out, but the authorities 
do not commit themselves far, for they know that the tide of 
battle may turn. When the tide turns, terms may be 
revealed and they may be put high. The French now believe 
they have the situation well in hand. The autonomy 
that is offered does not resemble the Riffan demand for 
independence. The opponents of the war, when the 
terms were still secret, charged M. Painlevé with putting 
forward an ultimatum rather than a peace offer. It seems 
unlikely that Abd-el-Krim will consider the offer unless 
he is brought to his knees. It is a Franco-Spanish victory 
that is required. In these conditions, is it possible to make 
peace before the winter months? Further efforts will be 
expended, but the commanders seem prepared to settle 
down until the spring. 

The Franco-Spanish successes have been important, yet 
they cannot be said to be decisive. The strategy of Abd-el- 
Krim has been to avoid a main battle. He has given way 
before superior forces. The rebellious tribes in the country 
through which the French have passed have laid down 
their arms. Pacification of this kind is not to be trusted. 
It was undérstood in the early stages that the French would 
not advance outside their own territory, but the under- 
standing no longer holds good, and to subdue the Riffans 
it may yet be necessary to progress in the difficult moun- 
tainous regions where the bulk of the army of the Riff is 
intact. My own information is that intermediaries are 
seeking a compromise. Can it be obtained? Abd-el-Krim 
must be aware that in the long run he must lose unless 
both the French and the Spanish grow weary of waiting. 
The French and the Spanish, though now confident of the 
ultimate result, may not care to face another strenuous 
campaign. Prophecy is particularly hazardous. The rare 
Spanish success at Ajdir may induce General Primo de 
Rivera to continue his task. The Spanish and the French 
armies are in contact to the south-west of Melilla, and 
the armed belt around the Riff country is completed and 
tightened. Much depends upon the material resources of 
the Riffans. The French are well-equipped with aeroplanes, 
tanks, artillery and machine-guns, and with an army of 
at least 150,000 men in the field they can, if they care 
to continue the strife, certainly win, provided there is no 
great political revirement. 


But in Syria too much remains to be done. General 
Sarrail has been bluntly accused of incompetence. His 
case in no way resembles that of Lyautey, but it was thought 
that he could be recalled without giving too great offence 
to the Radicals, if the Radicals were presented with the 
head of Lyautey, while the Nationalists would forget their 
chagrin if Sarrail were recalled. The charges, which have 
been set forth at great length and with some documentary 
evidence in the Nationalist Echo de Paris, are that the 
Druses had genuine grievances which Sarrail refused to 
hear. He was warned of the consequences, but became 
more obstinate. When the revolt broke out he wished to 
announce the recapture of Soueida at the same time as 
its loss, and sent, against the advice of his subordinates, 
a hastily and inadequately prepared column to its relief. 
The column of untrained men was completely cut up. 
General Michaud, who was in command, is now in Paris 
apparently ready to defend himself, and the Government 
is investigating the matter. Are the investigations designed 
to bring out the truth or to stifle the unfortunate affair ? 
Up to now the French public has been kept in ignorance. 
But whether the public is ignorant or informed, the Syrian 
incidents are by no means closed. 

SisLEY HUDDLESTON. 


THE PUNTER 
H’ called to see me on Tuesday evening, and, as he 


shook hands, he looked over his spectacles at me, 

like a man asking for sympathy in trouble. “ This 
is grave news, Y.,”’ he said. ‘“ Oh! What’s the matter?” 
I asked him. He looked over his spectacles all round the 
room, as though measuring the possible effect of his news 
on each of us in turn. Then, in slow and solemn tones, 
he informed us: “ Mandelieu is reported to be coughing.” 
So great was their surprise that I am afraid my nieces 
laughed. He looked at them reproachfully. “ You 
children,” he said, “are too young to realise what this 
means. You probably do not even know who or what 
Mandelieu is.” “‘ Oh, yes, we do,” said the elder; “ he’s 
running in the Cesarewitch to-morrow.” “ Dear, dear,” 
he said, brightening up, “‘ how well, my dear Y., you have 
brought up your nieces! Well, my dear children, knowing 
as much as you do about the turf, you will remember how, 
a few days ago, Tatra was reported coughing, and how 
immediately afterwards she was scratched. Tatra, as you 
also know, was a certainty, and had been backed as such all 
over the kingdom. That cough to you may seem a laughing 
matter, but it brought sadness, believe me, into many a 
home in many a street in England. It would not be an 
exaggeration to say that Tatra’s cough reverberated through 
the Three Kingdoms.” ‘ Had you backed it?” asked my 
niece sympathetically. ‘ Yes,’ he sighed,—‘‘ fortunately, 
not to the extent of my shirt, if I may be forgiven the 
image ; but at least one of the sleeves was on Tatra.” “* And 
have you backed Mandelieu?” “ Yes,” said Jobson, 
“the other sleeve is on Mandelieu.” ‘ I know a man who 
was talking to a man who knows Donoghue,” said a long, 
dark, clerical-looking man who was sitting in an arm-chair, 
‘**and he says Donoghue says that Bellman is an absolute 
certainty.” ‘* Well,” said Jobson, with a curious smile in 
the corners of his lips, “ that does not distress me. I have 
a little on Bellman.” ‘“ Do you fancy Bellman, then? ”’ 
I asked him. “ Not exactly fancy,” he said; “ but I went 
to the revival of The Playboy of the Western World last night, 
and, on looking at the programme, I noticed at the foot of 
the list of characters a nameless character called ‘a 
Bellman.’” ‘That may mean,” I suggested, “ that he 
will be among the ‘also rans.’”’ “I never thought of 
that,” cried Jobson with a startled expression. ‘* Anyhow,” 
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said a fair, fat youth on the sofa, “* Bellman’s not going to 
win. There’s a chap in our office who’s in touch with 
Lambton’s stable, and he tells us that he had a message this 
morning: ‘ Mandelieu will win. Fear nothing.’” “ That 
is good news,” said Jobson ; “ let us hope that the cough is 
only a slight one. What do you say to sending Lambton 
a telegram recommending him to try eucalyptus or ammo- 
niated quinine?” “* But, as a matter of fact,” said the fair, 
fat youth, “ I don’t think Mandelieu is going to win, cough 
or no cough. There’s another chap in the office who knows 
somebody who knows the people who are training Winalot. 
He rang up this morning, and got the message, ‘ We think 
Winalot will win.’ ‘ But what about Mandelieu ? ’ he asked 
them. ‘ Well,’ they said, ‘ Mandelieu is the one we fear.’ 
That’s good enough for me. I’ve backed Winalot to win and 
Mandelieu for a place.’”’ ‘‘ You do not alarm me,” said 
Jobson with a rosy smile; “‘I may say that I also have 
backed Winalot for a small sum.” “I don’t think any of 
those horses is going to win,” interrupted the younger of 
my nieces; “ I think Miwani will win.” “It’s curious you 
should say that,” said Jobson. ‘“ Two days ago, when I 
was lunching at Simpson’s, I asked the waiter to shut his 
eyes and bring down the prongs of a fork on a list of the 
names of the starters, and the fork came down on Miwani. 
One cannot afford to take risks in betting, so I have backed 
Miwani for a small sum as well as in a double.” 

“* Are there any horses in the Cesarewitch,” I asked him, 
“that you haven’t backed?” “Oh, yes,” he said, “ as 
many as I thought could safely be left out.” “‘ But only 
one horse can win the race,” I urged. “ Ah,” he said, “ you 
are not an optimist. You probably do not read that 
admirable little weekly, The Each-way Guide for the Small 
Punter, or you would know that, among the thirty or so 
runners in the Cesarewitch, there are at least twenty 
probable winners. One of the most excellent features of 
the paper,” he went on, bringing a copy out of his pocket, 
“is that it has a correspondent in the neighbourhood of 
each of the great stables who sends in reports as to whether 
any of the horses in training there are expected to win. 
The present issue contains favourable reports of quite a 
number of the horses in the Cesarewitch. Here, for example, 
is the report from Lambourn: ‘ Vionnet and Shippon of 
ours are both in the Cesarewitch. Vionncet is regarded as a 
good thing, and Shippon should finish in the first three.’ 
Here, again, is the report from the Manton stable: ‘ Tour- 
nesol in the Cesarewitch should go close, and Hurstwood 
has a chance.’ Then, take the report from Russley, which 
says: ‘ Dumas has been going great guns, and should take 
a lot of beating.’ The Whatcombe man says: ‘I prefer 
Juldi to Caprier in the Cesarewitch, and expect to see her 
go close.’ The Newmarket man, on the other hand, says 
that Winalot is a good thing, that Mandelieu should go 
close, that Bellman is in good trim, that Seradella has 
had a sound preparation, that Onyx III. is fancied by the 
knowing ones, that Motley should run well, that Duvet 
moved well in a gallop, and that Forseti is better than he 
used to be since his return from France. The Chilton 
correspondent, on the other hand, say that Ormuzd will 
take a lot of beating. The Epsom man says that whatever 
beats Confirmation will win. And there is another feature 
in the paper called ‘ Knowing Ned’s Naps,’ in which we are 
told: ‘I hear that Magnum Bonum is a rod in pickle for 
the best.’ To be quite frank, I have put a small sum on 
Magnum Bonum. One cannot afford not to be on a horse 
that may be a rod in pickle for the best. And there is a 
member of the staff who signs his contribution ‘ Spot Cash,’ 
who tells us that Duvet should be marked as one likely 
to win a big handicap before the end of the season. I have 
taken Duvet and Mdlle. M. as an each-way double for 
the Cesarewitch and the Cambridgeshire. An Irish Corres- 
pondent, on the other hand, says: ‘ The Irish contingent 





are hopeful of bringing off a double with Ceylonese in the 

Cesarewitch and Brighter London in the Cambridgeshire, 

These improving animals should be noted, and, should the 
double not come off, many a green shirt will go west.’ 
You will see, therefore, my dear Y., that, if I am an optimist, 
I am not an optimist without cause.” He folded the 
paper and put it back into his pocket, his features irradiated 
with a look of ineffable bliss. 

** But you can’t possibly win,” I protested, “‘ by methods 
like this.” ‘‘ On the contrary,” he replied, “ it is almost 
impossible that I should lose. I shall be greatly surprised 
if on Wednesday afternoon I am not in a fair way to a 
modest fortune. I have a double, for instance, on Right 
Arm and Statheros, which should bring me in £12,500, 
It is true that it is uncertain that Right Arm will run, 
but my cook told me a month ago that she got a strong tip 
for it from the milkman, whose sister married a jockey, 
and I refuse to abandon hope till the result of the race is 
announced. Another of my doubles, Miwani and Mendoza, 
will bring me in £1,650. And even one of my smaller 
doubles, which I am told is a certainty, will bring me 
£165. I have also several small bets on placing the first 
three horses in the right order. One of our leading book- 
makers has laid me £31 5s. to half-a-crown against Motley, 
Bellman and Onyx III. being first, second and third. 
I have a fancy, which almost amounts to a conviction, that 
this will be the order in which the horses will finish. But 
just to make sure,” he said, “I wish one of your nieces 
would take a pin or a paper-cutter and bring down the 
point three times in succession on the names of the runners.” 
He handed the paper to the younger niece, and, shutting her 
eyes, she stabbed the paper with it. ‘* Good,” he said, 
as he read the name under it, “‘ Mandelieu. As a matter of 
fact, a rather curious thing happened to me about 
Mandelieu. As I was going home the other night, a 
black-and-white kitten followed me up the path and tried 
to go into the house with me. I shut it out, as I already 
have two cats. but a friend of my wife’s called later in 
the evening, and, as she was shown into the drawing-room, 
the black-and-white kitten ran in with her and began to 
rub itself against my legs. As you know, black and white 
are the colours of Lord Derby, the owner of Mandelieu. 
Yes, the more I think of it, the more certain I feel that 
Mandelieu will, as the racing-men say, be on the premises. 
And now for the second, please.” Again my niece speared 
the paper. “ Excellent,” cried Jobson, laughing and 
rubbing his hands, “Dumas. You will think me super- 
stitious, perhaps, but I also had a curious pointer for 
Dumas the other day. I was out at a dinner-party, and 
was talking to the lady on my right about” Marseilles. 
I asked her incidentally, whether, when she was at Mar- 
seilles, she had gone out to the Chateau d’If. ‘ Oh, yes,’ 
she said enthusiastically ; ‘Dumas.’ ‘ For the Cesarewitch,’ 
I cried. She looked a little bewildered, and said, ‘I mean 
**Monte Cristo.” ’ ‘But ZJ mean the Cesarewitch,’ I 
declared, smiling. I am afraid she thought me mad. 
She was unpleasantly frigid for the rest of the evening. 
And now, please, for the third horse.” Once more the 
paper-cutter came down—this time on Bellman. Jobson 
was white with excitement. “This,” he said, “is the most 
marvellous thing I have ever known. I have told you 
already how I found a Bellman mentioned among the 
characters in The Playboy. But that is only a part of the 
story. This afternoon I was sitting on the top of a bus, 
turning over and over in my mind the problems of the 
Cesarewitch, and was just saying to myself, ‘ Bellman, 
Bellman,’ when what should catch my eye but one of those 
signs of the National Telephone system with a large bell 
on it. I need hardly say that I should not have regarded 
this alone as conclusive evidence that Bellman was going 
to win. But I think that, with this added to the Playboy 
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and circumstantial evidence to show that Bellman will 
have a place. Thank you, dear young lady, thank you. 
You have solved an extremely difficult problem for me. 
My bookmaker’s cheque,” he went on dreamily, “ will 
arrive on Saturday evening. On Monday my wife shall 
have a new dress, and I will take my children to the stalls 
at the Chauve Souris. A man with a wife and children 
cannot afford to neglect any opportunity of adding to 
his income. In a sense,” he added generously, “ I’m 
sorry for the bookmakers, but, as the man in The Playboy 
says, * it’s the will of God.’ .. . ” 

When he had gone, I turned to the elder of my nieces, 
and said: ‘* Well, what do you think of him?” ‘“ Dotty,” 
she said with determination. “ And you?” I asked the 
other one. “ Dippy,” she said laughing . . . 

Alas, poor Jobson, I met him on Wednesday evening 
in his club, when he was still reading the result of the race 
and trying his hardest not to believe his eyes. There it was 
in print : 

ForRsETI, 
MOTLEY, 
CONFIRMATION. 

“I’m a ruined man, my dear Y.,”’ he groaned gloomily, 
“and, worse than a ruined man, a fool.” ‘“ Yes,’ I said, 
““ my niece says you are dippy.” “ It is an understatement, 
my dear fellow,” he replied—* an understatement so extreme 
as to be almost a compliment. I ought to have known that 
Forseti was going to win. It was only yesterday that I 
was reading in The Sporting Monitor that Forseti was the 
best-handicapped horse in the race and that his owner 
considered that he was better than Rose Prince, who won 
the race two years ago. But to work, to work,” he said, 
bracing his shoulders and ordering two large whiskies 
and soda. “ We fall to rise, are baffled, to fight better.” 
He drew a copy of Racing Up-to-Date out of his pocket 
and opened it. “ Let us see,” he said, “ whether we 
cannot do a good turn to our wives and children by dis- 
covering the winner of the Cambridgeshire.” 


THE PREVENTION OF PNEUMONIA 


NEUMONIA is the most deadly of all acute diseases : 
P it is the type of those diseases of the respiratory 
organs which are the great curse of this country 
now that improved primary sanitation has brought the 
water-borne diseases under control. It kills, in England 
and Wales, between thirty and forty thousand persons 
every year—much the same number as that for which 
pulmonary tuberculosis is responsible. That takes years 
to kill: pneumonia ten days or so. It kills at all ages, 
but is the enemy of the very young and the old: unless, 
indeed, we take the view of Sir William Osler that it is 
the old man’s friend. When a man is really tired of life, 
he may indeed do worse than make an end, swiftly and 
with little pain, by means of this disease. In a slightly 
modified form it is a great scourge amongst infants, who 
used to die of the alimentary infections chiefly in the 
third quarter of the year, but whose death-rate, that 
“summer peak” having been obliterated, is now highest 
in the first quarter of the year, thanks to the respiratory 
infections. As the colder, darker, dirtier and more deadly 
half of the year returns, we may properly consider this 
“acute lobar pneumonia,” about which we know so much 
and so little, and which lies in wait, with its high case 
mortality, for so many of us. 
Forty years ago the bacteriology of the disease was 


incident and Donoghue’s tip, we have enough cumulative 





worked out, in the main respects. To-day it is the easiest 
matter to find, in the “‘ rusty sputum ” of pneumonia, the 
pneumococcus of Fraenkel, described by him and others 
during the years 1882-6. So much serves for diagnosis. 
But forty years have brought us absolutely nothing, 
towards the cure or the prevention of pneumonia, from 
these bacteriological discoveries. When the crisis occurs 
and, in favourable cases, the temperature drops perhaps 
eight degrees or more in a few hours, we must believe that 
some process of immunity has succeeded: and we might 
hope that a chemical product should be obtainable, like 
the antitoxin which works such natural miracles in diph- 
theria. But we have none such. Chemotherapy, a young 
science, has justified bacteriology in certain instances, 
by furnishing specific antiseptics, which kill the invaders 
without doing any comparable injury to the defence. 
These successes have, however, been gained not against 
any bacteria, in the proper sense of that term, but against 
animal parasites of a different kind altogether, such as 
those responsible for syphilis and sleeping-sickness. Yet 
a third possibility is suggested by our knowledge of the 
bacteriology of pneumonia. We might, as in the instances 
of small-pox and typhoid fever, obtain modified products 
from the infective agents, and introduce them into the 
body so as to educate, initiate, immunise it against sub- 
sequent infection. Any such hopes must be qualified, 
however, by the knowledge that, whereas a natural attack 
of small-pox or of enteric does unquestionably confer 
a high degree of subsequent immunity, which we may 
reasonably hope to copy by intentional means, there is no 
such immunity in the case of pneumonia: or, at any rate, 
its duration is deplorably brief. The patient who recovers 
has immunised himself, but he is unfortunately the very 
man who is most likely to be attacked again. The case 
is comparable to that of the common cold, from which we 
recover by means of an immunity so evanescent that our 
turn is only too likely to come round soon again. We 
need not be surprised, therefore, that bacteriology, in this 
direction also, has accomplished nothing against pneu- 
monia in forty years. 

Of course we have our orthodox armamentarium—anti- 
pyretics to bring down the high temperature by means 
evidently as different as can be from those which Nature 
employs at the crisis: expectorants to aid the cough: 
hypnotics for sleep: cardiac stimulants to whip the sore- 
pressed heart : and also hot poultices and ice-bags to relieve 
the pain in the side, due to the associated pleurisy. And we 
have a fine system of examination, with percussion and 
auscultation, whereby we can ascertain how far the dullness 
extends, and which lobe of which lung is still unaffected. 
The verdict on all this may be taken from the greatest 
doctor of the age, a lifelong student of pneumonia, who 
knew more about it than anyone else. Osler wrote from the 
death-bed, where his old enemy, this very disease, was 
beating him at last, that “all our bronchial therapy is 
futile.” 


This pitiful finding is an understatement indeed. Much 
of our bronchial therapy has been a great deal worse than 
futile. The best clinicians warn their juniors against all 
this examining of the patient, turning him over, making 
him sit up and so forth: it exhausts his heart, may lead 
to the spread of infection elsewhere, as in the lining mem- 
branes of the brain, and it does absolutely nothing for the 
patient. In these days we are at least learning not to raise 
the death-rate by closing the windows, and doing all we can 
to reduce the supply of oxygen to the respiratory surfaces, 
already dangerously reduced by the solidification of so 
much of the lung. The antipyretics and sedatives, antifebrin 


and aleohol and so forth, are used with far less freedom. 
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The routine use of alcohol, every few hours, from the first, 
as in Edinburgh, much cursed with pneumonia in my 
young days, has been abandoned by the leaders of clinical 
practice. Windows are opened, Nature is given a chance. 
Fewer patients are killed by treatment: and that is all we 
can say. 

Such being the meagre record, surely a hearing should be 
gained for any suggestions towards the prevention of 
pneumonia—a phrase which, except from my own pen, I 
have nowhere seen. Do I, then, suggest that pneumonia is 
a preventable disease, as many of us have long asserted 
tuberculosis to be? Yes, indeed I do. I have ne doubt 
that, if we chose, we could reduce the death-rate from this 
disease almost out of recognition. No one knows how to 
prevent the occurrence of infection, which has been the 
means whereby we have prevented the water-borne diseases, 
and are now preventing the venereal diseases. But already 
we have facts upon which we could proceed to the preven- 
tion of susceptibility. 

Some open-air enthusiasts would have us believe that 
cold is of no importance. I cannot agree with them. We 
need the golden mean as ever; and that does not permit of 
a draught of east wind, nor of lying out all night in a sub- 
urban ditch after a jolly evening in the “‘ Modern Athens.” 
We may remember that Pasteur definitely produced suscep- 
tibility in animals to certain bacteria by lowering the tem- 
perature of the blood. On the other hand, Dr. Leonard 
Hill and his school have shown us that the lung is devitalised 
by any means which retard the circulation through it of the 
blood which carries phagocytes and other agents of pro- 
tection. The “ pneumonia blouse” is not a pneumonia 
blouse, the chest protector was a chest betrayer, and so forth. 


Urban smoke is unquestionably a causal factor of pneu- 
monia and of bronchitis. The relation has been known for 
many years. The Medical Officer of Health for Salford, 
in his latest report, published diagrams showing how the 
death-rate rises after fogs in that borough. The same has 
been repeatedly shown for London. Citizens who regard 
me as a fanatic may reflect, when next we have two or three 
days of fog, that many of themselves, just a fortnight 
later will consequently breathe their last. In Pittsburgh, four 
years ago, I was told that the pneumonia death-rate had 
there been the highest in the world, the worst figures being 
recorded not in the coldest sections on the hillsides, but in 
the smokiest. In our country, Middlesbrough claims pre- 
eminence in respect of pneumonia, as all who live or visit 
there may well believe. We now have in this country fifty 
thousand doctors, more than one to every thousand of the 
population. When we cease to burn our coal, we shall do 
more to lower the pneumonia death-rate than forty years of 
bacteriology and all our doctors put together. The elderly 
and affluent, of course, have long ago practised the pre- 
vention of pneumonia by repairing to the Riviera every 
winter. Give them a villa in Garavan from November to 
April and they are an unconscionable time a-dying, as 
many an expectant heir can attest. 

A marked reduction in the incidence of pneumonia is 
reported from the United States since the consumption of 
spirits there has fallen so far in recent years. This will be 
readily believed by anyone who has seen anything of 
pnuemonia in Scotland, though in that country I never 
heard the term “alcoholic pneumonia,’ which is well- 
recognised in the United States. Americans will make 
much further progress in the prevention of this disease 
when they learn from Dr. Hill, and cease to overheat them- 
selves ridiculously indoors by their central heating during 
the winter, whence they take their lungs, thus congested 
and devitalised, into the cold outside air, which must 
enter them, with rapid central cooling, be they fur-coated 
never so heavily. LEns. 


Correspondence 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE WAR 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Your interesting article upon the “ Responsibility 
for the War” raises a point which possibly the writer would be 
good enough to explain in some future issue. During recent years 
increasing attention has been focussed upon Germany’s “ sole ” 
responsibility for the war, and I think it not unfair to assume 
that the writer intended to convey the impression that this view 
is in fact set forth in Article 231 of the Treaty of Versailles, 
particularly in view of the quotation marks attached to the 
word “ sole.” 

Whatever may have been the effect of the Article, whatever 
may have been in the minds of those who drafted the Treaty, 
Article 231 surely says something very different. It says 
that Germany and her allies were responsible for the loss and 
damage done to the allied and associated Governments owing 
to the war imposed upon them by the aggression of Germany 
and her allies. The word “sole” is nowhere mentioned, 
nor is the phrase “ responsibility for the war” to be found 
there. 

It is, of course, quite possible that the legend of Germany’s 
* sole guilt’ for causing the war reposes on some other instru- 
ment which has escaped my notice. If so, I feel readers would 
be grateful to the writer of the article if he would at some time 
give authority for the popular belief that Germany has been 
forced somewhere to declare that upon Germany and Germany 
alone rests the “sole” responsibility for causing the war.— 
Yours, ete. Joun H. Harris. 

Denison House, 

Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W. 1. 


{[Mr. Harris raises a point which is certainly of importance. 
It was, indeed, only by an oversight that we failed, in the article 
to which he refers, to mention the fact that the phrase “ sole 
responsibility ’’ has never been embodied in any official document. 
The phrase, however, undoubtedly represents the interpretation 
which has been placed upon Article 231 alike in German and 
in the “ Allied” countries—and it was with the prevailing 
impression rather than with the actual words of the Treaty 
that we were concerned. It is certainly desirable, however, 
to remind all parties of the verbal facts of the case.—Epb. N.S.] 


WHAT IS “STRIKE-BREAKING ” ? 


To the Editor of Tur NEw STaTESMAN. 

Str,—Mr. C. L. Tebbutt’s letter calls for comments other 
than those contained in your article published in the same 
number. He objects to the title of “‘ Strike Breakers” as 
applied to the O.M.S., unless other facts are forthcoming 
to show its action “ tends to bring an industrial dispute to a 
conclusion unfavourable to the employees.” 

The cause of a strike is, usually, the resistance by the owners 
to demands for better wages or conditions, while a lockout is 
generally the result of the refusal by the men to accept worsened 
conditions. The weapon used in each case is the suffering of the 
community together with the injury which each side hopes to 
inflict on the other. Such bodies as the O.M.S. provide an 
armour for the public which blunts the weapon which if used 
ruthlessly will be broken. But whatever technical differences 
may separate a strike and a lockout, to the men the position 
is just the same, viz., victory depends on their ability to refrain 
from working for a period longer than it takes a suffering public 
to force a settlement. The alternative service provided by such 
bodies as the O.M.S. lessens this suffering and therefore lengthens 
the period necessary for public opinion to compel a settlement. 
The obvious deduction from this is the men will have to seek 
a settlement before the other side is exhausted, and clearly they 
will have to accept terms previously rejected. The O.M.S. 
therefore “‘ tends to bring an industrial dispute to a conclusion 
unfavourable to the employees,” and the members of that 
organisation are “strike breakers.” Mr. Tebbutt seems to 
confuse forces organised objectively and isolated efforts of 
individuals to make the best of circumstances. Can he say what 
pressure, other than strikes, alone can result in an increase of 
wages ? 

The fallacy of Mr. Tebbutt’s position lies in the fact that 
“as a citizen I am uninterested either in wages paid or the 
profits earned by the railway companies.” Such unconcern 
for social and economic justice and injustice is the cause of 
militant Trade Unionism. Better conditions have been obtained 
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by the fierce glare of publicity, but if users of the railway are 
not interested in the just distribution of the proceeds of that 
service between capital and labour, the only policy possible 
for the side with a grievance is to make “ life so intolerable 
to people outside the scope of the dispute in question ” that they 
bring pressure to bear on the side in the wrong. Such pressure 
should be exerted before and not after a dispute has developed 
into war; this necessitates citizens taking an interest in such 
matters. 

Until all make social and economic justice part of their 
interests it is defensible on moral and ethical grounds for 
organisations to get by force what ought to be given without, 
and so long, also, will such bodies as the O.M.S. be “ strike 
breakers” in practice if not in theory.—Yours, etc., 

Nottingham. W. J. V. THORNE. 

Oct. 12. 


HORATIO’S HAMLET 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTesMAn. 

Sirn,—By the courtesy of the Kingsway management I was 
able to witness again their production of Hamlet in modern dress, 
and all the performances are so much improved, and I was so 
much more moved by it this second time, that I feel it to be my 
duty to say that were I writing another review of it now I 
should praise it far more than I did at first. 

Without conceding the point that a prose Hamlet is not 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet, and that a more melancholy and more 
thoughtful Prince than Mr. Keith-Johnston’s is required, it is 
undeniable that this is the most interesting and exciting Hamlet 
I have yet seen. It is certainly a most intelligent and artistic 
production, and it was obvious that the large audience present 
last Tuesday evening were enthusiastically interested. There 
are no tedious waits between the scenes ; each follows the other 
without a pause. But one interval of ten minutes breaks up a 
performance that lasts from 8 o’clock until 11.15 o’clock, and 
one came away thinking how short the play had been. Every 
word spoken can be heard; and, granting the general conception, 
they are spoken “‘ with a good accent and a good discretion.” 
I have never seen the smaller parts so well done. This is as it 
should be, but as it rarely is. 

I confess I now feel that so far from doing Shakespeare an 
injury, Sir Barry Jackson is doing him great service by such a 
vital production. Could he now give us a deeper and more 
poetic interpretation, in costume, as well acted and spoken as 
this one is, we should indeed have something to be grateful for.— 
Yours, etc., JOHN SHAND. 


AN UNTRANSLATABLE PHRASE 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTESMAN. 

Srr,—I think that Sir Henry Norman’s “‘ When I meet God 
to-night ’” comes nearer to “Ce soir quand j’entrerai chez Dieu ” 
than any of the other translations suggested, but it seems to me 
to be still very far from the original. It has Cyrano’s “ simplicity” 
but surely not his “* bombast ” (just as Mr. Hookham’s “* To-night 
when I shall make my entrance in the courts of God” has the 
bombast without the simplicity). Is there no difference between 
saying that you meet someone and that you march, as by right, 
into his house? ‘The very sound of the loud and confident 
step in “ entrerai”’ a translator might perhaps omit, but he can 
hardly claim to have translated the phrase if he omits also the 
whole idea of marching in. 

I would suggest that the translations of your correspondents 
confirm the contention of the article that the phrase is untrans- 
latable.-—Yours, etc., 

42 Brunswick Gardens, 

Kensington, W.8. 
Oct. 13. 


CHARLES VINCE. 





To the Editor of Tue New StTaTEsMAN. 


Str,—In a sense I agree with the dictum that “‘Ce soir quand 
jentrerai chez Dieu” is untranslatable, if by translation is 
understood a rigid substitution for each word or phrase in one 
language of an absolutely parallel word or phrase in another. 
But is not translation rather the art of making vivid in one 
tongue a picture conveyed in some other ? All languages are not 
equally rich in modes of expression, but surely it should be pos- 
sible for a picture to be universally represented in the mind of 
man, speak what tongue he may. 

I respectfully submit to judgment my attempt at translation 
of the above line, together with the line following, without which 
it seems to me the characterisation is incomplete. Presumably, 





in such an instance the attempt should include and endeavour 
to supply, not a prose rendering, but blank or rhymed verse. 
“ This evening when I make my home with God, 
My mighty bow will sweep the threshold blue.” 

_To me the atmosphere conveyed by Cyrano’s dying words is 
his perfect assurance that it is within his power to choose his 
final destination. There is no false modesty about him ; that is 
certain.—Yours, etc., 


89c King Henry’s Road, N.W. 8. J. Josuva. 


THE KING'S BREAKFAST 
To the Editor of Tuk New StTaTesMAn. 

Sm,—With great regret I am compelled to inform your re- 
viewer that, in his explanation of the lines, “Ill go and tell the 
Cow now, Before she goes to bed,” he has fallen into the grievous 
error of that learned commentator, Dr. Humble, of Bourton-on- 
the-Stour (or Stourton-on-the-Bour, I forget which). It was 
Dr. Humble who first suggested that the phrase “ Before she 
goes to bed”’ was a fagon de parler (as he put it, having some 
acquaintance with the French tongue) of the dairymaid’s, 
and that the cow was actually approached at 9 or 9.30 o'clock 
in the morning. I felt it my duty to write to him, and call 
his attention to two subsequent lines in the poem : 

The Alderney 

Said sleepily, 
the reminder of which so chagrined him that he left Stourton-on- 
the-Bour anonymously, and is now residing at Bourton-on-the- 
Stour (or vice versa). The true explanation is the one which 
I gave: the Cow was sent to bed as a punishment, and tried 
to pretend, by answering the Dairymaid in a sleepy voice, 
that she wanted to go anyhow.—Yours, etc., 

18 Mallord Street, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 


DICKENS IN DOUGHTY STREET 


To the Editor of Tut New STaTEsMAN. 


Sir,—In his most interesting article headed as above in your 
issue of September 19th, Mr. Vernon Rendall rightly records 
that the Dickens Museum, at 48 Doughty Street, “has its gaps 
at present.” May I, through your columns, appeal to your 
readers to fill those gaps by sending gifts of Dickensiana or 
donations in money to used to acquire items of interest as 
they come on the market from time to time ? 

Mr. Rendall asks: ‘“ Where is Dickens’s father?” We 
have him right enough—a bust, too, showing “‘ the fine fore- 
head ” that Swinburne admired so much. Mr. Rendall evidently 
made such a close inspection of our exhibits that I am rather 
surprised he overlooked John Dickens. I will not ask him to 
make this the excuse for another visit, but I shall look forward 
to showing it to him.—Yours, etc., 

The Dickens House, A. W. Epwarps, 

48 Doughty Street, W.C. Hon. Sec. to the Trustees. 


A. A. MILNE. 


Miscellany 
PLAYING THE DEVIL 


DO not know whether Mr. Bernard Shaw witnessed 
I the Renaissance Theatre’s production of Webster’s 
White Devil. If so, it must have cost him some effort 
not to rise up in the auditorium, as the curtain fell, and 
say: ‘“ You see (as so often) I was right. How many more 
revivals of Elizabethan plays will it take to make you 
understand why I labelled Webster ‘a Tussaud laureate,’ 
or why I urged that a statue should be put up in Deptford 
to the benefactor of mankind who stabbed Marlowe, and 
Mr. Swinburne be sentenced for life to sell picture-postcards 
of it to American tourists?” Certainly the ghost of the 
late Mr. William Archer could be heard murmuring in the 
pit his refrain of “‘ poor Webster.” Only Webster himself 
was absent; for the play we saw was assuredly not his. 
Webster wrote a play of this title about a woman and a 
great lord in Renaissance Italy who fell in love with one 
another. Her brother became their pander; from their 
adultery followed the murders of the wife of one, of the 
husband and younger brother of the other; and, last of all, 
from those three murders death came to the three mur- 
derers in their turn. Now, if a dramatist chooses such 
characters for a play, it becomes one of his first and most 
difficult problems how to secure for them the sympathy 
of his audience. They may be bad; but when they come 
B2 
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to their bad end, we must feel that it is tragic, not a good 
riddance. It is the problem Shakespeare faced and solved 
in Macbeth. And so Webster had solved it here, could plays 
be fool-proof. How were we to be made to care what became 
of these beings who felt no shame and knew no pity and kept 
no faith? How was Milton in like case to make us care 
for the Devil himself? By making these characters mag- 
nificent amid, and in spite of, the guilt that brings their ruin, 
Vittoria wins us because with all the clay of her cunning and 
her heartlessness Webster has mixed such a fire of beauty 
and intellect, of pride and passion and indomitable courage, 
that we forget the blood on her hands and the wrongs of 
the kindly Isabella; and when in the trial-scene she stands 
at bay, with the brilliance of another Mary Stuart, against 
both worlds, the power of State and church, of Florence 
and of Rome, we cry: “ Not guilty,” despite ourselves 
and truth. But Webster did not rely, to gain this sym- 
pathy, on his heroine’s qualities alone. Instead of showing 
us her lover as he was in history, so fat that he had a dispen- 
sation about kneeling in the Papal presence, he gilded with 
the brightest gold of his poetry the splendid figure of Paolo 
Giordano Ursini, Duke of Brachiano; that her sin might 
be palliated by the greatness of the temptation, as Vittoria’s 
splendour palliated his. We have to picture some prince 
of the Italian Renaissance, a ruthless but successful soldier 
and statesman, riding through life as proudly as Bartolom- 
meo Colleoni rides through Venice still. Yet not even this 
was enough. As further excuse, Webster made Vittoria’s 
husband, not the good-hearted youth he seems really to 
have been, but a cold, hairless, witless pedant, almost a 
Renaissance Dr. Casaubon, prating of alchemy and adages. 
Here, then, were two great figures and a great temptation ; 
it only remained to find a devil ; Webster took the Machia- 
velli of popular imagination and made him Flamineo. And 
yet, lest even he and his black familiar Zanche should lack 
our pity at the last, to Flamineo he gave a devil’s wit, and 
to both that unwincing courage, that gift of dying game, 
which in his eyes covered so many sins. For always Webster 
had meant that we should shudder with pity, though we 
felt the justice, when amid a storm of poetty his characters 
fall before us, like the star of the Son of the Morning from 
heaven, bright and bitter and baleful to the end. 


But he had not reckoned with the modern producer. It 
was essential that the personal appearance of the characters 
turn our sympathies in the right direction from the first ; 
and accordingly the worst was to be feared when the Duke 
of Brachiano appeared as a rather insignificant-looking 
young Lothario, shorter than most of the characters on the 
stage, particularly his own Duchess; and the bald wittol 
Camillo as a handsome young fool provided with one of 
Clarkson’s bushiest golden wigs. I do not wish to split 
hairs, but on their evidence alone it might be doubted 
whether the producer had properly read the play. For it 
is clear from the text that Brachiano had curly hair, 
Francesco white hair, and Camillo not much of any sort. 
None of these details was observed: the first mattered not 
a pin, the second made the Duke of Florence look, instead 
of a grey intriguer, fifteen years too young, but the third 
showed a complete misunderstanding of Camillo’s part. 
And it soon became apparent that more than wigs was 
wrong. The actors gave the impression of having been left 
by the producer to conceive their own characters without 
any particular regard for the play. Thus, the Duke of 
Florence seemed to have vowed with all the determination 
of the youthful Queen Victoria, “‘ I will be good’’; for the 
naturally pleasant character of Mr. Charles Carson had so 
overlaid the treacherous Medici he was meant to be, that 
when in Act V., disguised in a dressing-gown as a Moor, he 
had to take his share in poisonings and stranglings, it was 
impossible to believe that it was the same person. Simi- 








larly his ally the Cardinal adopted such a stage-Anglican air 
of sweetness and light, and rebuked Vittoria in the trial- 
scene so much more with sorrow than anger, that it seemed 
most unfair when the English Ambassador suddenly 
observed, “* The Cardinal’s too bitter.”” But it was not in 
this charitable light that Elizabethan audiences were accus- 
tomed to seeing scarlet Cardinals; and the sympathy 
which should have gone out to Vittoria’s courage in the 
teeth of the tempest vanished when the tempest never 
broke. If anyone in the whole play should rant, it is the 
Cardinal. 

And yet even these things mattered less than the fatal 
lack of dignity throughout ; it was for the main characters 
to give some impression of the princeliness of that proud 
society which set the standard of culture for all Europe. 
There were moments when the actors managed to keep 
still and allow Webster’s poetry to give for an instant that 
illusion ; but most of the time there was such a flapping and 
flopping (who can hope to speak passionate verse lying on 
one elbow on the floor ?) that the memory reverted longingly 
to Mr. Yeats’ project for rehearsing a company in barrels on 
wheels, to be moved, when necessary, by the producer with a 
pole. Miss Cowie as the heroine, attractive as she looked, 
seemed in needless uncertainty how far she was a great lady, 
how far a designing minx. But if she had little dignity, 
Mr. Esmé Percy’s Brachiano had none. To cower crossing 
himself in abject agonies of terror on his deathbed was not 
a thing, whatever his faults, that the “strong heart” of 
Paolo Giordano would have stooped to do; it destroyed 
our pity ; and to turn the character of the Orsini into a pert 
young lover out of a French comedy, mouthing that his 
heart was “ looth to breaak,”’ was almost enough in itself 
to wreck the play. And why, to continue the dreary tale, 
estrange us from Cornelia by dressing her like the matron 
of an orphanage? Or make up Zanche so like a comic 
negress that it was inconceivable how Flamineo could ever 
have become entangled with her? True, she is a Moor and 
gibed at as such; but so was Othello. It was indeed ironic 
enough that we complex moderns, who find Elizabethan 
characters so elementary, “mere violences”’ as a recent 
critic has put it, should yet ourselves show such naiveté in 
rendering Webster’s subtleties, such a complete misdirection 
of his appeals to the sympathies of his audience. The one 
character who seemed to have some sense of the gifts 
Webster meant him to possess was Mr. Hardwicke’s 
Flamineo. He was a little too genial, too little the cold, 
deep, cynical toad, whose sudden spurts of venom can 
never warm his blood into more than a moment’s passion, 
But he was a great relief. 

The plot itself fared no better than the characters. 
Vittoria’s husband and Brachiano’s wife had to be mur- 
dered ; to represent this Webster adopts the crude but at 
least lucid method of a pair of conjurer’s dumb-shows, 
in which the execution of both crimes is magically made 
visible to Brachiano. These were entirely cut, and the 
curtain rose on the trial of Vittoria without the audience 
knowing for what she was to be tried. One could mentally 
see the fog of mystification rising from the stalls. And 
the omission was the more unfortunate that the dumb- 
shows, little as one would expect it, proved, when the 
play was acted at Cambridge, eerily effective. Similarly 
at the end where Giovanni and his followers burst in and 
Lodovico, after murdering Vittoria, is himself led off to 


execution, exclaiming : ; 
For my part 

The racks, the gallows, and the torturing wheel 
Shall be sound sleeps to me. 


the speech was left as a curtain, though the appearance 


of the ministers of justice was cut altogether and it became - 


impossible to see why the words were uttered. And there 
was little consolation for this shearing away of vital parts 
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in the retention of a great deal of obscure bawdry that 
needed a glossary in order to be understood. After things 
like this one watched with resignation how smaller dramatic 

ints were missed—how Brachiano exclaimed on the 
awfulness of dying “ ’mongst women howling,” when not 
a woman on the stage had uttered a murmur; how, when 
in his madness he cries : 

I'll do a miracle, I'll free the court 
From all foul vermin. Where’s Flamineo ? 

a long pause before the last three words was allowed to 
destroy all the sinister irony of the juxtaposition. Indeed, 
most of the speakers continued the good old English 
tradition of always breaking up blank verse, and even 
couplets, into as many unrecognisable fragments as possible : 
“Those are the killing griefs that dare not . . . speak.” 
In consequence not even Webster’s poetry could save him 
or do its part in creating his atmosphere, his sense of the 
vastness of death and the brave, brief light of human 
courage in its gloom. At moments the play showed signs 
of life—in the scene of Giovanni’s questions about the dead, 
in the last scene of all—but they were moments and 
no more. 

The Renaissance Theatre is such an admirable institution 
in theory that it is all the greater pity when it has such 
failures as this. But it is clear that in simple justice to the 
Elizabethans, if they eannot be done better, they had better 
not be done at all. The actors at least knew their parts— 
which is more than can be said of some Phoenix productions 
in the past; properly produced, the play might have been 
a different thing. It is there I suspect that the difficulty 
largely lies. The similar failure of the Duchess of Malfi, 
as acted by the Phoenix Society in 1919, seems to have been 
partly due to a similar lack of control; so that Mr. James 
Strachey could write bitterly of it at the time: “ Finally 
there was Ferdinand, who in a happier world would have 
been an actor-manager, as was shown by his conviction, 
not shared in this case by the other actors, that he was 
the central figure of the play.’”’ The consequence of such 
disasters is that Webster’s reputation is written down as 
an overrated superstition, while choruses of critics chant : 
“The play’s a jest and all things show it...” It is 
indeed more than a jest, and Webster’s fame would die, 
if that were possible, of a few more such revivals. 


F,. L. Lucas. 
Art 
THREE SHOWS 


BELIEVE that the reaction in favour of judging 
I visual art purely by its formal qualities has gone 
too far; and that the next generation of painters 
will probably be largely occupied, like most painters in the 
past, with the expression of ideas. With this prejudice 
in my mind, I went to the Exhibition of Tri-National Art 
at the Chenil Galleries. And the picture there that I 
liked best was, unluckily for me, a small work by Picasso : 
it is in the Cubist manner, and is called “‘ Fried Eggs.” 
The exhibition contains pictures, drawings and sculpture 
by French, English and American artists. It has already 
been seen in Paris, and is to go to New York. The works 
have been chosen from various schools, but upon no dis- 
coverable principle. There are six works by Forain, 
and eleven by Jeanne Poupelet : none by Bonnard, Vuillard, 
Légeru or Juan Gris. Academic French painting is not 
represented at all, unless by a few belated and Impressionist 
pictures. The English section is more representative, 
including work by Orpen, McEvoy, Connard, Glyn Philpot 
and Augustus John, as well as by the more prominent 
members of the London Group. But there is nothing by 
Sickert or Wilson Steer. I am too ignorant of contem- 











porary American art to say how it is represented, but 
I notice that Demuth and Lachaise show nothing. Pro- 
bably all the Americans who exhibit here work in Paris, 
but there is nothing by Eugene McCown, whose show at 
Léone Rosenberg’s in the spring makes me think him a 
more interesting painter than any here represented. 

If one takes the Exhibition as a gift horse, it has a number 
of good points. There are three beautiful Braques which 
everyone interested in painting should study, and four 
pictures by Rouault, an artist rarely to be seen even in 
Paris. The violence of his attack and the apparent slap- 
dash of his methods make him difficult to appreciate; 
he finds his inspiration in a passionate misanthropy. 
He could illustrate Beddoes or Swift. Here at least there 
is no absence of “ idea,” and as the quality of his paint 
commends him to the severest puriscs, he may, I think, 
be accepted as an important painter. 

The most surprising exhibits are the Johns. Very 
recent work, I believe, they are much the best things he 
has shown for years. Liveliness and charm, all the old 
ease of drawing, lightness of touch and a refreshing capri- 
ciousness combine to produce pictures such as one had given 
up hoping for, since that last lamentable exhibition with 
the “ Madame Suggia’”’ and the “‘ Symphonic Espagnole.”’ 
Mr. Augustus John is evidently an artist of promise. 
Otherwise the show confirmed one’s opinions. Picasso 
triumphs. Apart from the “ Fried Eggs,’’ another and 
larger nature morte, and a couple of drawings, he shows a 
big picture of naked boys belonging to his “‘ Epoque Rose ”’ 
—a delicious picture, but how much better he paints now. 
A mystic, he dissects objects and then reconstructs them like 
an Utopist to his heart’s desire. Everything he does he does 
with passion. But it is scandalous that London has not yet 
been shown, at any rate, one of the great pictures of classical 
inspiration which he exhibited last year in Paris and 
New York: they are the most impressive things in con- 
temporary art. There is one lovely Matisse. As opposed 
to Picasso and Braque, he plays the gay philosopher. 
Here he paints the corner of a room, with a table in it, a 
coat, some flowers and a hanging. They do not look 
arranged, yet they make a perfect decoration. Under 
Matisse’s brush the commo rest objects fall into arabesques, 
perspective juggles with the forms, and the result is poetry: 
“What fun it is to be alive.” The Derains are less satis- 
factory. He is a rigorous artist, who makes no allowances 
for human weakness. I think the present banishment 
of “ ideas ” from painting means a loss to him. He should 
have been a contemporary of Le Sueur and Philippe de 
Champaigne. His grave figures would be more impressive 
if they were allowed to express something beyond them- 
selves. The exhibition makes clearer than ever the gap 
between the best painters and the rest. In France there 
are Picasso, Braque, Matisse and Derain, in England 
Duncan Grant, Vanessa Bell, Gertler and Augustus John. 
In America, if this show could be taken as representative, 
nothing: Mr. Walt Kuhn perhaps shows the most talent. 
The rest are imitators of Von Gogh, of Roussel, intimistes, 
Derainisants and sentimentalists; and nothing more. 
The exhibition also contains work by the three most inter- 
esting living sculptors: Maillol, Brancusi, and Dobson. 


The new Mayor Gallery in Sackville St. is an important ad- 
dition to the civilized pleasures of London. The representa- 
tive exhibition with which it has opened contains two sur- 
prises. Firstly, a couple of oils and a water-colour which 
show Mr. Paul Nash painting in a way quite new to him. 
They are pictures, in fact, instead of being posters. The 
‘“‘ Interior’ is much the most pleasing picture by him 
that I have ever seen. Secondly, there is a recent work 
by Duncan Grant, which from a distance looks like a 
Sickert. His tones have been growing steadily swarthier 
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for the last ten years, and remembering the gaiety of his 
early work, I cannot help hoping the tide will soon turn. 
Not that this picture is not richly coloured. On examination 
the paint reveals quite extraordinary brilliance, reminding 
one almost of the iridescent stains motor-cars make upon 
an asphalte road. It is gorgeous to the point of succulence. 
Mr. Grant resembles Picasso in the impatience of his 
genius and the variety of his production. They are both 
always eager for new worlds to conquer. Beside the little 
plots which other painters cultivate under the cloche 
system, it is magnificent to see such varied ground cultivated 
with spendthrift and Dionysiac vigour. 

The London Group artists are doing better. For one thing 
they seem to paint now on fine days as well as on foggy 
ones. Mr. Elliott Seabrooke’s recent water-colours show 
a new liveliness of colour, and Mr. Adeney is prodigal of 
pink. I do not at all like the phase Mr. Keith Baynes 
is going through: the world crumbles’ beneath his 
brush. And Mr. Edward Wolfe’s pictures still show more 
attack than persistency : they bark louder than they bite. 
But Mrs. Bell’s “ Still Life ’ is one of her happiest pictures. 
Pictures by Mr. Davidson and Mr. Cedric Morris, and a 
drawing by Mr. Sidney Hunt excite curiosity. And Mr. 
Mayor showed me a drawing by Mr. James Grant, whose 
work I had noticed at the Chenil: he appears to draw with 
a facility that may amount to genius. 

The Embroideries now showing at the Independent 
Gallery ought not to be there. They should be in the 
British Pavilion at the Paris Exhibition, where, in their 
absence, the Great Anarch governs all. Designed by 
Vanessa Bell, Duncan Grant, Roger Fry and Wyndham 
Tryon, they are various in style and admirable in effect. 
The handsomest object is a Jacobean chair for which Mr. 
Tryon has repeated upon the seat, on a smaller scale and 
with variations, the design of the back ; and, perhaps, the 
most covetable a Prie-dieu chair embroidered to a design 
by Duncan Grant. Both these have been worked by Miss 
Mary Hogarth, and the way she has varied her stitches 
following her feeling for the design shows that she, too, 
is a most sensitive artist. There is a music-stool with a 
more conventional pattern designed by Vanessa Bell 
which shows how effective plain gros-point can be, but the 
general lesson of the show seems to be that variety of 
stitch brings about much the best results. Mr. Tryon’s 
two-dimensional and somewhat pointillist method of 
design is eminently suited for embroidery, and in their 
drawings all the artists have had regard for the character 
of the furniture for which they were intended. All that 
is now wanted is some one who can design good chairs— 
and that is not a painter’s job, but an architect’s or a 
carpenter’s. There have never before been three such 
interesting exhibitions to be seen at the same time in 
London: the Movement at last is coming into its own. 
RAYMOND MortTIMER. 


VERY EARLY POEMS* 
Solitude (1922). 
r | \HERE is a castle on a hill 
Where everything is very still 
For one as fair as fair 
Lies lonely buried there. 


My Rabbit (1924). 


I have a little rabbit 
Painted all whitey grey. 





* Miss Pamela Reynolds was born in 1915. We append the date of 
composition of each of the extracts which we have taken from her 
commonplace book, altering only, and in a very few cases, the author’s 
spelling. 








He sits upon my table 
Looking wise all day. 
He looks an active rabbit 

And perhaps when I’m asleep 

He thinks he’s feeling rather dull 
And takes to his small feet. 

But he’s always there by morning 
In exactly the same place ; 

So perhaps I am mistaken 

By his frisky little face. 


My Pussy (1924). 
My pussy, my pussy, all greenish and white, 
You’re as pretty, as pretty can be. 
I am sure that I love you with all of my might 
—and perhaps you have sometimes loved me! 


The Tortoise (1924). 

Once upon a time there was a very lonely tortoise, and 
every summer, in the garden he lived in, the birds would 
rejoice and the flowers would rejoice, but the tortoise would 
come out of his burrow and weep for loneliness and wish the 
summer was gone so that he could go to sleep again. 

One day, as he sat weeping big bitter tortoise tears out- 
side his house, there came to him a little lonely kitten 
who poured forth heartbreaking tales of her misery and 
loneliness; and he poured forth his. So there they sat for 
hours listening to one another’s sorrows. 

At last the tortoise said: “* If we are both so lonely, take 
me to the stables where you live and we will live there till 
the winter.” ‘Oh yes!” cried the kitten; “ but why 
should you leave me in the winter?” But the tortoise 
never told her. 

So they went to the stables and there lived happily till 
the winter came, and one day the tortoise disappeared. 
The poor kitten was awfully distressed, so she set out to look 
for him in the garden, and she had not gone far before she 
smelt tortoise in the snow. ‘“ He must be buried alive,” 
she cried in alarm, and started to dig with all her might till 
she dug the poor tortoise up and he froze in the snow. 

So perhaps it is not always wise to have friends. 

* * * * x * 


(Alternative ending, composed after an adult protest 

against so pessimistic a generalisation.) 

So perhaps it would have been better for him never to 
have met her or to have told her all his secrets, but perhaps 
she would have intruded into his burrow. Anyway he must 
have spent a very happy summer, so perhaps it was worth it. 


To Capri (1925). 
Capri, oh beautiful Capri 
With your dazzling sapphire seas 
With your little white villas and great grey cliffs 
And your silvery olive trees 


And your poor old ruined castle 
Alone on your topmost height 
Bathed in a rosy glory 
Before the coming night. 
* * * * 


Sometimes a great storm rages 
That turns each street to a flood, 

But they very soon dry up again : 
Thank God there is no mud. 


From the hot white stones on your beaches 
To your very topmost height 
My darling, darling Capri 
I love you with all my might. 
PAMELA REYNOLDS. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE latest addition to Messrs. William Hodge's 
“Notable British Trials” (10s. 6d.), which have 
provided so many hours of curious and absorbing 
reading, is The Trial of Ronald True, edited by Donald 
Carswell. Ronald True’s crime was not an interesting one, 
but his trial for murdering the unfortunate Miss Young, 
and the subsequent respite of his sentence by the Home 
Secretary and his removal to Broadmoor, raise the question 
whether the English law is as clear and sensible as it might 
be on the question of criminal responsibility. Mr. Donald 
Carswell has supplied a clear and able discussion of this 


point. 
ok * * 


Now, although medical evidence may prove conclusively 
that a man is insane, his insanity must be of a particular 
kind if he ts to escape the legal consequences of his crime. 
When the law punishes, it passes a moral judgment. It is 
not the act itself which involves punishment but the wicked 
state of mind which impelled the man to act thus. He 
must, therefore, know that what he does is wrong and want 
to do it, and the law assumes that if a man commits a 
crime, knowing it to be a crime, he could have refrained 
from doing it. I do not see how the Criminal Law can 
help assuming this if it is to continue to function, although 
the assumption that knowledge implies control is in the 
view of modern psychology fallacious. The moral sense of 
the community—and I do not believe in deviating far from 
current opinion—does not approve of punishment being 
inflicted on a wrongdoer in three cases. Mr. Carswell defines 
them thus: 

(1) When the person did not know what he was doing, as when 
the act was committed in a state of somnambulism. 

(2) Where the person knew what he was doing, but was overborne 
by force majeure; and 

(3) Where the person suffered from such defect of “ under- 
standing’ that it would be unreasonable to impute to him a 
guilty intention, even though it might be said that, in a sense, he 
knew and intended what he was doing. 

* * * 


As Mr. Carswell points out, if the third category were 
logically applied, the cause of the defect of understanding 
would be immaterial. “It would apply equally to the 
child whose defect is due to immaturity, and to the 
lunatic, whose defect is due to disease.” In point of fact, 
however, defect of understanding is an excuse only in the 
ease of the child; unless the defence can show that the 
disease of mind is such as places the accused in category (1) 
(that he did not know what he was doing, or if he did, 
that he did not know it was wrong), insanity is no answer 
to a criminal charge. Such is the gist of The Rules in 
M’Naughten’s Case. 

* * * 

When, in 18483 (a nervous year), a young Glasgow 
tradesman, called M’Naughten, assassinated the private 
secretary of Sir Robert Peel, mistaking him for the Prime 
Minister, and was acquitted as suffering from what is 
now known as paranoia, there was such indignation at 
the verdict that the judges were asked to state the con- 
ditions which, in their opinion, would justify a jury in 
inferring that an accused man was irresponsible. Their 
answers, The Rules in M’Naughten’s Case, were not 
clear and exhaustive enough to be elevated to the 
status of rules of law. Yet this is what has happened. 
One eminent judge, commenting on them, has remarked 
that they are so drafted that on a strict interpretation 
hardly anyone is mad enough to come within them. 
“Certainly M’Naughten,” adds Mr. Carswell, “ would 
not have come within them, yet the three judges 
who concurred in directing his acquittal also concurred in 
the answers.” Now when a judge, following the Rules, tells 
the jury that the medical evidence is insufficient to prove 
the prisoner was not responsible for his act, they naturally 
conclude he was not mad and that the doctors, who have 
been giving evidence to the effect that he was insane, 
have been putting up a bogus scientific defence for a 
callous monster. 









ned was this: the evidence 


In True’s case what hap 
for his insanity was overwhelming ; not only the specialists 
called in for the defence but the prison doctors concurred 


in thinking him insane. The prosecution could not rebut 
this evidence, but secured a verdict by showing that, 
insane or not, his condition did not satisfy the 
conditions of the M’Naughten Rules. The Court of Appeal 
could not reverse the verdict, because there was no reported 
case of the M’Naughten Rules being used to test whether 
an admitted lunatic was responsible for his act. Now 
although the Criminal Law of England declares that a 
lunatic may be responsible for his actions, nevertheless, if 
his deed involves a sentence of death, it also lays down 
that his sentence cannot be executed so long as he remains a 
lunatic. Mr. Shortt, who was the Home Secretary, was 
therefore compelled to respite True and order his removal 
to Broadmoor. Many will remember the outcry this 
raised; an uproar which was heightened by the fact that 
the day before a youth called Jacoby had been hanged 
for killing an old lady, in spite of the jury’s strong 
recommendations to mercy. True was the son of a woman 
who had subsequently married into the governing classes ; 
he had brutally murdered a poor girl and stolen her trinkets. 
Jacoby, entering the bedroom of a lady of title to rob her, had 
from an impulse of terror knocked her over the head. The 
former was reprieved ; the latter was hanged. Accusations of 
injustice, undue influence—one law for the rich, another 
for the poor—found energetic expression in the Press, and 
no wonder. Everybody believed that the jury had declared 
True to be sane in bringing in a verdict of Guilty, and very 
likely the jury thought so too, for the commonsense point of 
view is that either a man is mad and therefore not respons- 
ible, or he is responsible and therefore sane. But Mr. Shortt 
could not have acted otherwise. There was no doubt that 
True was insane, and the law forbade him to hang a mad- 
man, though True was responsible under the M’Naughten 
rules, according to the jury. 
* * * 

If you read thetrial now published, several things may strike 
you as they struck me. Firstly, that a good deal, though 
not all, of the medical evidence in favour of True’s insanity 
was composed of facts which could probably have been 
found in the past of Jacoby or of most men who commit 
crimes later on. True used as a boy to bury his rabbits 
alive; he also showed singular insensibility on various 
occasions. In short, he had been just the little brute of a 
boy you would expect a murderer to have been. As a youth 
he was a hopeless, swaggering, egotistical waster, precisely 
the kind of youth who some day might smash in the 
head of an unfortunate prostitute. These facts, which 
common sense would expect to find in the biography of 
any callous murderer, were produced as evidence in his 
defence. All murderers are in a sense abnormal, murdering 
being, fortunately, not a normal reaction to experience ; 
but to treat abnormalities, as specialists seem to do, as 
abnormal in the career of murderers shows a lack of common- 
sense subtlety. Secondly, True took morphia in excessive 
quantities, which no doubt made him madder than he 
might otherwise have been. The law does not allow a man 
to plead intoxication as an excuse if he kills in a fit of 
drunken rage, but True’s morphia habits could be produced 
as additional evidence of his irresponsibility. This seems 
contradictory. I have a great deal of sympathy with the 
jury’s point of view: mad perhaps, but as long as we have 
capital punishment, this is the sort of man we hang. Of 
course I see, too, Mr. Shortt could not do otherwise than 
reprieve him. 

* * * 

Many readers will remember Alston Rivers as the pub- 
lisher of the first novels of Marjorie Bowen, Archibald 
Marshall, John Trevena and A. S. M. Hutchinson. The 
original firm went out of existence in the early days of the 
war, but it is interesting to note that the name has just been 
revived and the first list of the new Alston Rivers appears 
this autumn. Another new publisher, Messrs. Faber and 
Gwyer, has appeared, and with a very tempting autumn list, 
which includes Critical Essays, by Osbert Burdett (7s. 6d.), 
Dramatis Persone, by A. H. Symons (8s. 6d.), On the Panel 
by a Panel Doctor, which ought to be interesting, and last, 
but not least, Poems, 1909-1925, by T. S. Eliot (7s. 6d.). 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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THE MIND IN NATURE 


The Mind and Its Place in Nature. By C. D. Broan, M.A., Litt.D. 
Kegan Paul. 16s. 


In 1928 Dr. Broad published a long and important book 
on “ Scientific Thought.” Barely two years later he publishes 
another long and important book—the work which lies before us. 
This is a very remarkable achievement, and suggests the pre- 
valence at Cambridge of labour conditions which would merit 
the attention of a Royal Commission. For Dr. Broad’s new 
book is no réchauffé of his previous work, and it is extremely 
remote from being one of those compilations of other people’s 
ideas which seek to pass themselves off as “scholarship.” The 
Mind and its Place in Nature is in a high degree a vigorous, per- 
sonal and original book, and takes a worthy place in the brilliant 
philosophical tradition of Trinity College. 

The subject-matter of the book and the author’s general 
attitude towards his subject are well indicated by the title. 
While Scientific Thought was a discussion of the logic of that part 
of Nature which we call the external world, the present work is 
a discussion of the logic of that part of Nature which we call Mind. 
We are not surprised, therefore, to find that Dr. Broad is no 
Berkeleyan, and that when he comes to his summing up he 
assigns no primacy in the scheme of things to Mind. 

The plan of the book is as follows. After an Introduction 
which deals with Method, and contains a detailed analysis of the 
distinction between Pluralism and Monism, the first section 
discusses Mechanism and Vitalism, and the relation of Mind and 
Body on the basis of “* traditional and commonplace views about 
matter and mind.”’ The second section, entitled ‘“* The Mind’s 
Knowledge of Existents,”’ discusses the sources of our knowledge 
of our own minds, of other minds, and of matter. This title contains 
inter alia an elaborate examination of the nature and claims of 
Memory. Section C treats of the Unconscious, and discusses the 
meanings of the term, the evidence for the existence of uncon- 
scious mental events and processes, and the nature of “ traces * 
and “ dispositions.” The position reached at the end of this 
section is shown to be such that it becomes immediately relevant 
to investigate the evidence for the survival of the mind after 
bodily death. This question forms the topic of the fourth section, 
of which the first chapter examines and rejects ethical arguments 
for human survival, while the second chapter discusses the 
empirical arguments. Dr. Broad’s attitude towards the in- 
quiries and results of the Psychical Research Society is one of 
great though critical respect. He regards telepathy as an indis- 
putably established fact; and he is inclined to accept the 
evidence for some form of persistence of some sort of ** psychic 
factor” after the disintegration of the body. The two chapters 
of the final section treat respectively of the internal unity of the 
Mind, and of its position and probable prospects in Nature. In 
the course of the former discussion Dr. Broad throws out 
and develops the curious and interesting suggestion that ‘“‘ mind- 
stuff’ (a term not used by him) may be susceptible of a charac- 
teristic analogous to spatial position, which he calls Mental 
Position, a characteristic which, it is further suggested, may have 
more than one dimension. The final chapter opens with an 
amusingly precise analysis of the various possible views as to the 
relations of Mind and Matter. Dr. Broad makes what he admits 
to be the “very startling statement” that on this subject 
there are exactly seventeen different theoretically possible types 
of metaphysical theory. These he proceeds to expound and to 
examine, progressively eliminating the rejected candidates in 
twos and threes, until he is left with a slight preference for the 
theory which he calls “‘ Emergent Materialism,” a theory which 
(if we may venture on a rough translation) is to the effect that 
while matter is the only substance, mental facts are real and not 
delusive attributes of sufficiently highly organised material com- 
plexes. In so far as he accepts the results of psychical research, 
Dr. Broad would be prepared to modify this theory to the 
form that “mentality is a ... . characteristic of a compound 
composed of a living brain and nervous system and of something 
else which is capable of persisting for some time after the death 
of the body, and of entering into temporary combination with 
the brain and nervous system of certain peculiarly constituted 
human beings called ‘ mediums.’ ”’ 

Dr. Broad has the interest in the philosophy of Common 
Sense which has at all times been a distinguishing mark of 
English and Scottish philosophy, at least in its central tradition. 
This does not mean that the conclusions he reaches are those 
of the plain man; but that he always knows and continually 
reminds his reader how he stands towards the position of the 
plain man—how far off, and in what direction. He defines a 
“silly’’ theory as one “ which may be held at the time when one 











is talking or writing professionally, but which only an inmate of 
a lunatic asylum would think of carrying into daily life.’ And 
he has no patience with extremists on either flank. Of idealistic 
metaphysicians he remarks that their “‘ more exciting results all 
depend upon juggling with the defects of language instead of 
trying to correct them.” Of Behaviourism he observes that 
“‘ only very acute and learned men could have thought of any- 
thing so odd or defended anything so preposterous against the 
continual protests of common-sense.” 

Dr. Broad’s philosophy is not founded on abstruse views 
as to the nature of relations, or of the One and the Many. He is 
more often found dismissing a theory on the ground of its 
apparent lack of probability than on the ground of its logical 
defects. For him probability is the guide of philosophy, as it 
is of life. Indeed, it may be suggested that the statistical fre- 
quency with which a philosopher uses the words “ probable” 
and “improbable” offers a fair criterion of his attitude to 
*““common sense.’ But it is obvious that a philosophy which 
rests upon the apparent probability of propositions relating to 
such esoteric subjects as the relation of Mind to Matter makes no 
overweening claims to eternal impregnability. What appears 
improbable to us may not appear so to our descendants after 
they have been soaked for some centuries in Relativity and 
Psycho-analysis, and their descendants. This we think Dr. 
Broad would be the first to admit; he is writing for our time, 
not for eternity ; and he is seeking to make the best use he can 
of our present knowledge, without claiming to anticipate the 
intellectual atmosphere of future ages. He would very likely 
agree with a remark attributed to Mr. Russell, that we do not 
yet know enough logic to address ourselves very confidently to 
the problems of philosophy. One may, however, make the 
criticism that Dr. Broad nowhere very clearly explains 
the rules of the game as he intends to play it. He tells us that 
our only materials for constructing a theory of the Universe are 
empirical facts and ‘“ categorial characteristics,” by which he 
means such familiar notions as substance, quality and cause, 
which in his view, by the way, are not themselves abstractions 
from experience. But, apart from interesting, though admit- 
tedly not exhaustive, discussions of the notions of substance 
and cause, we find no “deduction of the categories,’ and no 
criterion is offered us by which to distinguish the notions entitled 
to play this crucial réle. And are there not perhaps demon- 
strable limits to what it is possible to know ? Some of 
the greatest triumphs of modern mathematics have consisted 
in the proof of the insolubility of certain problems. It seems 
incredible that we should ever, save by a profound qualitative 
change in our faculties, be able to understand why the colours of 
the spectrum are what they are and not otherwise. What are 
**die Greuzen des Naturerkennens”’—to quote the title of Du 
Bois-Reymond’s once famous lecture? This question will, we 
think, more than once impinge upon the mind of Dr. 
Broad’s attentive reader. Will not the Mechanist, for example, 
think that every time a characteristic is said to be “*emergent” 
(meaning that it is an attribute of a complex which could not 
be deduced from the attributes of the constituent parts), we are 
recognising a limit to the rationality of phenomena ? 

Two influences are discernible in Dr. Broad’s style; one 
is that of Henry Sidgwick, the model of lucidity, impartiality, 
and grey temperance; the other is that of Mr. Russell, the 
apostle of “Brighter Philosophy.” It is amusing to see Mr. 
Russell met with his own weapons—as where our author, 
expressing his uncertainty as to Mr. Russell’s views on a certain 
point, remarks that he would certainly like to hold the view in 
question “* because it would shock more intensely more of the 
people whom he likes to shock.” There is a good deal to be said 
for introducing a certain liveliness into philosophical dialectics, 
if only by way of inoculation against the inroads of 
extraneous “cheerfulness.” 

Dr. Broad may certainly, if he cares to do so, claim the 
attention of the general reader whois interested in philosophy, and 
is prepared tosit upto thetable. The reader will find no technical 
terms which are not defined—and the definitions are frequently 
recalled ; he will also find relief and comfort in the form of 
admirably frequent recapitulations of problems and results. 
Let him, by way of appetiser, first turn to some of the minor 
discussions, such as that of Design in Chapter II., of “*Mnemic 
Causation’ in Chapter X., and of the logical possibility of 
arguments from “Ought” to “Is” in Chapter XI. 

Dr. Broad has written what the French would call un 
livre trés personnel, which leaves the reader with the desire to 
know his opinions on a variety of other subjects. He does not 
claim to have “unscrewed the inscrutable”; he propounds 
an attitude rather than a theory; but he has made a solid, 
stimulating, and important contribution to contemporary 
speculation. MauRIceE Amos. 
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MARK TWAIN, NOVELIST 


Works of Mark Twain. Florida Edition. Four volumes. Chatto 
and Windus. 6s. each. 

It is doubtful whether at any period Mark Twain could have 
developed the discipline necessary for a great novelist. As it 
was, his talents and his success as a lecturer, as a confirmed 
digressing humorist, killed in him any chance of writing “ the 
great American novel.” He had obvious opportunities. Alone 
among those who attempted fiction, he was American by culture : 
his method as well as his subjects are of his own country. He is 
second to no author of his age in the sheer power of telling a 
story ; and his characterisation, if rather too simple for some of 
the ‘subjects he attempted, is not more simple than Smollett’s 
or Scott’s. Yet he must have suspected in himself some grave 
lack in his craft ; for when he does attempt any book approaching 
the novel proper, as in The Prince and the Pauper, Joan of Arc 
or even The Gilded Age (where he had Warner for a collaborator) 
his books were semi-historical. He felt so strongly the desire to 
digress, to talk, to throw in asides, that he could only trust him- 
self by choosing a road the direction of which was already fairly 
plain: and even then his trust was misplaced. He could never 
neglect a chance for a joke, a gibe or a moral lesson; and he 
could not postpone the moment of making them. He did not 
really want to get on with his story nearly so much as he wanted 
to convince his readers of the truth of some opinion which an 
episode might suggest ; and when he does abandon illustrative 
comment—whether humorous or moral—he makes his point not 
in the inevitable, impersonal way of the novelist, but in the quick, 
personal way of the anecdotist. He has also not only the traits 
of the successful lecturer, but those of the successful debater. 
He will shamelessly turn his characters into opponents and 
ascribe to them speeches or actions so that he can score debating 
points against them. He is delightful when he is doing this in a 
debate—as in the two articles on Paul Bourget’s account of the 
United States, but in a story it is disconcerting. It is particularly 
so when the motive which inspires the book is the making of a 
debating point ; and though many of us can find much good 
reading in The Prince and the Pauper and in A Connecticut Yankee 
at the Court of King Arthur, unalloyed enjoyment is impossible, 
because we feel continually that Mark Twain chose the subjects 
of these two books with the conviction of a controversialist, not 
with the instinct of a novelist. They cannot be read as novels, 
any more than can Caleb Williams or By What Authority? And 
Mark Twain was so little of the novelist that he never seems to 
forget his prejudices or his point as Godwin and Hugh Benson 
do forget theirs. It is possible, of course, that Mark Twain would 
have worked at the novel had he not had the misfortune to fall 
so early into the hands of Howells and the other Bostonians. The 
American novel of that time was little more than a means by 
which American gentlewomen could fancy they were living in 
the drawing-rooms of England. It was refined, derivative, thin- 
blooded, irreproachably polite, a social, rather than an artistic, 
phenomenon : novelists who forsook the drawing-room, such as 
Melville, were almost disregarded by American criticism. Even 
Hawthorne, one sometimes feels, was pardoned rather than 
acclaimed. Fiction suffered, in short, from the American variety 
of Puritanism. It could be practised and enjoyed, discreetly, as 
an elegant accomplishment ; but it must not deal directly with 

the plain facts of plain life. 

There was, of course, one exception to the prevalent policy of 
acute politeness. There could be rude books about children. 
Kven to-day some of the best American fiction is about boys 
and girls, and only in writing of boys did Mark Twain have a 
comparatively free hand. So, of all his books which can claim 
to be in any sense novels, the chief and the most unforgettable 
is the boys’ epic, The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. There are 
short stories and sketches of his—how admirable, for instance, 
is Adam’s Diary—which are, in their way, as masterly ; but 
Huckleberry Finn is the greatest, the most genuine, the least 
suppressed of his books. Its quality is clear from the first 
paragraph : 

You don’t know about me, without you have read a book by the 
name of The Adventures of Tom Sawyer, but that ain’t no matter. 
That book was made by Mr. Mark Twain, and he told the truth, 
mainly. There was things which he stretched, but mainly he told 
the truth. That is nothing. I never seen anybody but lied, one 
time or another, without it was Aunt Polly, or the widow, or maybe 
Mary. Aunt Polly—Tom’s Aunt Polly, she is— and Mary, and the 
Widow Douglas, is all told about in that book—which is mostly a 
true book ; with some stretchers, as I said before. 

It has been compared to many books, especially to Dumas’ 
great stories of d’ n; but Huckleberry Finn is incom- 
parable. It is unexcelled in its mixture of humour, fun, excite- 








ment and childish tragedy. No other author we can remember 
could have written the scene where Colonel Sherburn shoots 
Boggs. In it Mark Twain has caught exactly the boy’s point of 
view ; Huck’s vivid interest followed by heedless carelessness 
could only have been rendered by an author who never grew out 
of the boy’s imaginative world. Huck rushes through a life of 
swift action, tempestuous adventure, and has no more qualms 
of self-analysis or mental distress than a hero of Homer's. The 
comparison with The Three Musketeers is not unnatural; but 
Mark Twain’s book has the greater chance of immortality, unless 
the world becomes less and less sophisticated. We find it 
difficult to believe in the careless, amoral nature of Dumas’ 
grown heroes ; but in a boy of Huck’s upbringing and tempera- 
ment a similar lack of conscience—the conscience which makes 
cowards—does not distress us. A boy who has a real, fully 
working, analytic conscience is either a prig or a saint, or an 
invalid ; and Huckleberry Finn never offends our sense of fitness 
and proportion as do the heroes of Smollett, or even at times 
Tom Jones. Huckleberry Finn is, of course, Mark Twain's defiant 
gesture at the gentle tyranny of Mrs. Clemens, the kind peda- 
gogic influence of Howells and the rest. He fled from his hardly 
bought refinement and etiquette to a world where he was at home 
and at ease; but he never had the courage to stay there, and 
when he writes the last sentence of Huckleberry’s adventures 
he must have envied that glorious rapscallion his determined bid 
for freedom: 

Tom’s most well, now, and got his bullet around his neck on a 
watch-guard for a watch, and is always seeing what time it is, and 
so there ain’t nothing more to write about, and I am rotten glad of 
it, because if I’d a knowed what a trouble it was to make a book 
I wouldn’t a tackled it and ain’t agoing to no more. But I reckon 
I got to light out for the Territory ahead of the rest, because Aunt 
Sally she’s going to adopt me and sivilize me, and I can’t stand it. 
I been there before. 


If Mark Twain never dared attack and smash his dear ones’ 
domestic idols, he felt no such scruples about those of Europe. 
In A Tramp Abroad he jumps again and again with eupeptic and 
vulgar vigour on the shams and pretences of the old world. It 
doesn’t matter that he made mistakes. He was probably right 
in his conviction that nearly all the people whom he heard 
raving about Italian art and European culture cared as little 
about them as he did. To say so too definitely would have been 
to attack those whom he had not the heart to attack. So he 
attacked their images. And the cultured Americans were a little 
shocked, a little distressed, and waited, with that incurable 
Bostonian politeness, to see whether Europe laughed before they 
ventured to smile. England, at any rate roared with laughter ; 
and in time to come America, deploring our invincible deter- 
mination to take this western vulgarian as a typical American, 
permitted itself to express a slight and superior amusement 
at humour about which even Mr. Mathew Arnold was under- 
stood to have expressed an Oxonian enthusiasm. 


BALANCE 


If a football team were composed entirely of 
forwards, it would stand no chance against a 
well-balanced opposing team. A petrol in 
which certain of the hydrocarbons predominate 
at the expense of the others cannot give results 
comparable with those of Shell, in which the 
various hydrocarbcns governing miles to the 
gallon, easy starting, and power without pinking, 
are perfectly balanced. 











Buy your Shell from the certified 
Shell pump or in sealed red cans. 
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ABELARD AND HELOISE 


The Letters of Abelard and Heloise. Now first translated from 
the Latin by C. K. Scorr Moncrierr. Guy Chapman. 
£2 2s. Od. 

There are certain men and women who always run in couples— 
Troilus and Cressida, Hero and Leander, Romeo and Juliet—as 
if it were only together that they could live at all. There are 
others as famous in the records of love as these—Dante and 
Beatrice, Antony and Cleopatra, Laura and Petrarch—who can 
be, and often are, thought of in couples, but who also continue 
to live on when one thinks of them alone. And one of the 
curious injustices of history is that the names of Abelard and 
Heloise should somehow seem to belong rather to the first class 
than the second. One would have thought that both their 
characters were vivid enough to their contemporaries to justify 
the belief that though perhaps the scandal or pity of their love 
would last, it would not be on that alone that their future fame 
would rest. 

Yet so it almost is. Abelard that superlative debater, that 
overthrower of the mighty, that adversary of St. Bernard, that 
teacher whom scholars of every nation were willing to follow into 
the wilderness and poverty—that Abelard is dead. Heloise whose 
wise rule became the foundation for all the monasteries for 
women of her time, who in youth was the wonder of her age as 
well as of Peter the Venerable, for learning, and who, by her life 
and in spite of her unconquerable attachment to Abelard, was 
respected and blessed by Popes, Cardinals, Bishops and Saint 
Bernard himself—Heloise as a separate character too is dead. 
All that is left is Abelard and Heloise. 

Not to the learned perhaps. Half way through last century 
an interest was taken in Abelard at least. His works were care- 
fully collected and edited by Victor Cousin. Charles de Remusat 
not only wrote his life but occupied two volumes in discussing his 
philosophical and theological importance. Octave Gréard a 
little later accurately translated and wrote an introduction to the 
famous letters. It is possible in fact nowadays to know a good 
deal about both of them as they lived and worked and impressed 
their contemporaries. Yet one may doubt if the popular 
opinion of them has been altered. Abelard and Heloise they 
remain—the Abelard and Heloise of the letters, even of the 
sentimentalised letters of the 17th and 18th centuries. 

In vain lost Eloisa weeps and prays, 
Her heart still dictates, and her hand obeys. 


Seeing the interest that the world has always taken in these 
letters, it is odd that it should have remained for the middle of 
the last century not only to attempt some scholarly examination 
of them, but even to translate them accurately into French ; 
odd, too, perhaps, to have waited till now to translate them 
accurately into English. What surely is the oddest thing of all 
is that, when at last a good translation is given us, it should be 
accompanied by so little explanation as Mr. Scott Moncrieff 
offers in this volume. For this is an expensive book, what they 
call an edition de luxe. Not only is it printed on “ rag” paper, 
but our attention is drawn to the fact as often as possible. 
Separate sheets as well as the dust cover and the book itself are 
there to tell us that the Roman type is one designed by Francesco 
Griffo of Bologna for Aldus Manutius, while the italic is based on 
a cursive type used by Antonio Blado. Then there is a very 
complimentary letter of dedication from the translator to Mr. 
George Moore, which in turn has drawn a very complimentary 
prefatory letter from him. Obviously no pains have been spared 
in producing as seductive a book as possible. In this case 
one has a certain right to expect either from the translator, or 
from Mr. Moore, or from someone else who was competent to 
do it, some account of what was being translated, of where it is to 
be found and why it is to be preferred to other texts. One 
would also think that the authenticity of the letters might be 
discussed—after all, it has been called in question—not vaguely 
but with some reference to authorities. It is true that Mr. 
Moore suggests that certain parts of the first letter of Abelard, the 
“* calamities letter,” are forgeries on the part of Jean de Meung, 
but beyond the fact that he thinks so he brings forward no reason 
for our doing so. And as for the text, the dust cover tells us 
that the translation has been made from that of the thirteenth 
century, and we are given no further information at all. 

But both Mr. Scott Moncrieff and Mr. George Moore are 
clearly of the opinion that these things do not greatly matter. 
The letters themselves, according to the translator, are dry bones 
whose chief claim to our attention seems to be that they have 
given Mr. Moore a chance of bringing them to life. Not only does 
he say so in his dedication but at the end of his letter he con- 
tinues :—“‘ The great majority of people in England think, if they 





think about the matter atall, that Abelard and Heloise are fictional 

characters invented, my dear George Moore, and very bene- 
ficially invented by yourself.” To which incredible assertion the 
only thing one can answer is that in that case the need of going 
into the question of the authenticity of the letters is greater than 
ever. 

Mr. Moore seems, however, to hold a rather similar view 
of the matter himself. He gives thanks to Jean de Meung 
for saving “‘ the story eight hundred years from poetry, reserving 
it for my 19th century prose.” ‘* Pope sniffed at it in a couple 
of hundred lines, I too sniffed and for many years turned away 
wistfully,” and so on. Actually Pope’s sniff was nearer four 
hundred than two hundred lines and a fine poem as well, but 
what is interesting is that it is of this business of giving dry 
bones flesh that he is talking, as if everyone had not been busy 
in doing just that, instead of translating the actual letters, for 
at least two centuries. There was Bussy Rabutin, there was 
Pope, there was Collardeau, there was a M. de Beauchamps, 
there was Don Gervaise, there was the English translator of 
whom Mr. Scott Moncrieff complains. Man after man has been 
engaged in clothing the bones, it was the bones themselves 
that were hard to find. 

No, what we ought now to be thankful for is that here at 
last we can see them clean and dry and that Mr. Scott Moncrieff 
is the translator chosen to display them. Whatever his responsi- 
bility for the surroundings of his translation there can be no 
question of his desirability as a translator. That is certain, and 
in these letters he has once again shown how admirably he can 
keep within the spirit of the time, how clearly he can write and 
what a sense for the fitness of words he has. 

The letters as we have them now are magnificent reading. 
Those first two which Heloise wrote after a silence of ten years 
are perhaps the most moving as well as the most famous love 
letters ever written, but they are far from being the only 
ones of interest. What is particularly fascinating is the way in 
which these letters reveal the characters of both of them. There 
is no need to condemn Abelard, as Mr. Moncrieff does and all the 
world has always done, for the priggishness of his later attitude or 
the sensuality ofhisearlier. We can indeed sympathise with him 
in his difficulty in finding any answer to that superb outcry of 
passion, and see how the attitude he was honestly bound to 
assume would probably appear unsympathetic to many who are 
moved by her greater simplicity and overwhelming directness. 

Certainly it was time these letters were accurately and well 
translated. Certainly, too, the book is a very handsome, well- 
bound, sumptuous affair, a large quarto with a fine and 
well-printed page, but with those long lines that are apt to 
make rather tiresome reading after a while. The only thing 
one really regrets is the lack of a scholarly introduction. We 
must confess that we should have preferred that even to Mr. 
Moore’s pleasant compliments and pretty self-congratulations. 


THE CHURCHES OF IRAQ 


Mosul and Its Minorities. By Henry CaHartes Luke (Sometime 
Assistant Governor of Jerusalem). Illustrated. Hopkinson. 
10s. 6d. 

Everyone knows that Mosul counts among its mixed population 
various struggling Christian sects—Nestorians and Chaldeans, 
Jacobites and Syrian Catholics—besides the Yezidis, who stand 
in a category of their own. But few of us know more than that 
these sects exist and that they complicate the political problem 
which is awaiting a solution. Mr. Luke’s purpose is to tell us 
more about them and to win our interest and sympathy for them. 
He has handled his task with skill, and if he does not make us 
enthusiastic over the Mosul minorities, he at any rate gives us a 
very readable book, full of vivid pictures and of information 
that is scholarly without being boring. He is at his best on 
the Nestorians and the Yezidis. The Nestorian, or Assyrian, 
Christians are a poor remnant of a once great community. The 
Nestorian Church after it had cut loose from Byzantium was 
** the Church of the East,” which enjoyed fame and power in 
the Middle Ages. Its missionaries carried Christianity to 
Southern India (one of its four existing bishops still calls himself 
Metropolitan of India!), to Central Asia, and to the country of 
** Prester John” in the Far East. In the fourteenth century the 
Nestorians were almost wiped out by Tamerlane, only a handful 
being left to become the prey, in modern times, of Kurd and 
Turk, and to throw in their lot with us in the Great War. Their 
present Patriarch, Mar Shimun XXI, is a boy who is completing 
his education in England. 

The Yezidis, of whom there are probably not more than 50,000 
surviving to-day, have no great achievements to boast of. But 
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THE LIFE OF W. T. STEAD éy FREDERIC WHYTE 


A full and frank biography of one of the most remarkable men ever seen in Fleet Street. 
Tilustrated. 2 vols. 36s. net. 


SAMUEL KELLY; AN 18TH CEN- MURDER, PIRACY AND TREASON 


TURY SEAMAN. Edited by by 
Crosbie Garstin Raymond Postgate 
A recently discovered autobiography. Kelly served as A selection of 16 notable English Trials from the 14th 
able seaman, mate and master of ships trading and fighting to the 19th century, designed to give a picture of the 
in all parts of the world. J/ustrated. 165. net. social changesin English History. ///ustrated. 105, 6d. net. 


THE LONDON PERAMBULATOR éy JAMES BONE 


Impressions and ideas of London life and scene, illustrated with drawings by muIRHEAD BONE, 
reproduced in Collotype. 125. 6d. net. 


LATER DAYS by BRIGHAM YOUNG by 
W. H. Davies M. R. Werner 
A pendant to The Autobiography of a Super-Tramp, which A biography of the great Mormon leader and American 
is as widely read as ever—seventeen years after its first statesman. J//lustrated. 215. net. 


appearance. 65. net. 


THE DIARY oF PRINCESS LIEVEN éy HAROLD TEMPERLEY 


A fascinating personal and social study of the early nineteeth century, showing the 
extraordinary influence and personality of the Princess. Jélustrated. 125. 6d. net. 


ENGLAND'S GREEN AND THE REGION CLOUD by 
PLEASANT LAND Percy Lubbock 
An arresting and convincing study of rural life, written A new book by the author of Earlham, Roman Pictures, 
anonymously because only so could the author tell the and The Craft of Fiction, all of which are now published 
whole of the hamlet’s story. 6s. net. at 75. 6d. net. 


G@ FICTION 


CHRISTINA ALBERTA’S FATHER éy H. G. WELLS 


“ What a marvellous man Mr. Wells is, and how grateful we ought to be for the range and 
gusto of his powers.” The Nation. Second Impression. 75. 6d. net. 


THE SEA by HELEN by 
Bernard Kellermann Edward Lucas White 
Germany’s leading novelist. 75. 6d. met. A tale of ancient Troy. 75. 6d. net. 


THE MADONNA OF THE BARRICADES »y J. St. LOE STRACHEY 


A first novel by the Editor of the Spectator. ‘Mr. Strachey’s novel has not disappointed 
the very high hopes we naturally had of it.” Odserver. 75. 6d. net. 


VIENNESE MEDLEY by MARTIN ARROWSMITH by 
Edith O'Shaughnessy Sinclair Lewis 
“ A very beautiful book which no lover of fiction should Sinclair Lewis’ greatest work. Its success has exceeded 
allow to pass unread.” Sunday Times. 75. 6d. net. even that of ‘Badbditt. 75. 6d. net. 


THE INFORMER éy LIAM O’FLAHERTY 
A novel of the Dublin underworld by the author of The Black Soul, Spring Sowing, etc. 
“ His portrait of the British Informer is so marvellously vivid, and his whole narrative . .. is so 
perfectly unfolded that the book must be ranked very high indeed.” Sunday Times. 75. 6d. net. 


NOAH’S ARK by BRAVE EARTH by 
Amabel Williams-Ellis Alfred Tresidder Sheppard 


A Novel. Third Impression. 75. 64. wet. A great historical novel. 75. 6d. wet. 
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they profess a religion which is one of the curiosities of the 
world. They are devil-worshippers. Their devil, however, is no 
obscene monster, but a gentlemanlike and handsome personage, 
personified as the peacock and entrusted by the Almighty with 
the control of the universe for the next 4000 years. At the end 
of that period the reign of Christ will come ; but in the meantime 
Satan, though he may not be an object of love, must at least 
be feared and propitiated. Offensive as their central doctrine is 
to their neighbours, the Yezidis find many points of contact with 
other religions. They venerate not only Jesus, but Moses, 
Mohammed and Mani. They adore the sun, they circumcise, 
they baptise, they abstain from unlawful foods—including the 
cock, lettuces, beans, pumpkins, and, as a delicate compliment 
to the prophet Jonah, fish! ‘Temporal power is exercised by an 
autocratic chief, who has for his own all the best lands and the 
most beautiful women, besides five American motor-cars and 
the right to tax his subjects to the bone. We can well believe 
that the Yezidi is, as Mr. Luke says, “a gentle being, whose 
sufferings have left their mark in his cowed and melancholy 
demeanour. His chief enemy is the Turk ; but to the Christian 
minorities, especially to the Nestorians, he is drawn by the bond 
of a common oppression.” 


BLANK VERSE 


Histriophone. By Bonamy Dosritz. The Hogarth Essays. The 
Hogarth Press, 2s. 6d. 

It was pointed out by Coleridge that the dramatic form allowed 
Shakespeare to put into the mouths of certain of his characters 
opinions which he held, or half held, himself, but which it might 
have been dangerous to utter openly. Something of the same 
advantage is enjoyed by Mr. Dobrée in this dialogue. If one 
objects to any of his views, he may answer that he is not responsi- 
ble for the sayings of his puppets; he need not let us know 
which of the interlocutors is the battledore and which the 
shuttlecock ; and in fact he tells us plainly, through one of 
them, that he is not speaking on oath. He is merely flying a 
Hawarden kite, in order to provoke other people to reflect, 
and to see what they think of his thoughts. 

At the same time, while this dialogue leads to no clear-cut 
or distinctly-stated conclusion, and perhaps is not meant to 
do so, it is a very suggestive, able and really learned little work. 
The purpose proclaimed is to show that blank verse is not a 
suitable medium for modern plays; but the exposition of this 
view inevitably leads to a discussion of Elizabethan blank 
verse ; and with that the essay is mainly concerned. In some 
of the ideas put forth we heartily concur. Mr. Dobrée (if we 
may for the moment identify him with “ Bentuas”) rightly 
pours scorn on the fancy that Shakespeare uses prose when he 
desires to lower the tone, and verse when he means to heighten it. 
A single instance is enough to demolish this theory : 

Good Bardolph, put your face between the sheets, 
And do the office of a warming-pan. 

One might ask whether Shakespeare did not know what every 
poetaster knows, that nothing is more prosy than prose that 
scans. In all probability he used this device much more often 
than we are accustomed to believe. On the other hand, his 
intended verse sometimes differs very little from prose, and only 
the glamour of his name prevents critics from saying so. Mr. 
Dobrée thinks that Shakespeare often introduces prose scenes 
to make a deliberate change in rhythm. The second dinner 
in Timon, for example (but wh; choose a play of doubtful 
authorship ?), is in prose because it comes between two scenes 
of passionate frenzy. It may be so; but, on the whole, we 
think that to search for reasons is sometimes to consider too 
deeply. Mere caprice has great weight in human affairs ; 
and there is no more need to believe that poets have a thought- 
out scheme in their changes of style than to believe that kings 
and statesmen always act from profound policy. If Shakespeare 
had been asked why Much Ado is mainly written in prose, 
he would probably have answered in the words of Shylock, 
“* Because it is my humour.” And if he were asked why he 
““ committed” certain speeches to “ waste blanks,” he would 
reply that he happened to be in the versifying vein. Speaking 
generally, we fancy Mr. Dobrée is right in saying that the 
Elizabethans wrote in verse because “ they found it easier” ; 
easier for the actor to learn, easier for the audience to follow 
and not much harder for the author to compose. 

We hold, in fact, that the Elizabethan writers came to plays 
through poetry. They were poets first and playwrights after- 
wards. It is at any rate certain that the audiences loved, 
and demanded, at frequent intervals, a piece of poetical declama- 











tion; and that Shakespeare, Marlowe, and Webster were 
quite ready to give them what they wanted. There are scores of 
passages where, dramatically, a few words of prose would have 
been sufficient ; but the poetical oestrus in the author, and the 
desires of the audience, gave birth to passages like the soliloquies 
of Hamlet or the monologues of Macbeth. It is this union of 
poetry and drama that is the distinctive mark of the great 
Elizabethans. Their successors, after the manner of imitators, 
retained the form without the spirit, the verse without the 
poetry. 

Division of labour, however, is not confined to manufactures, 
It extends to literature. The playwrights of to-day, who are 
playwrights, by a wise instinct usually confine themselves to 
prose. It is assuredly a blessing that they do so. The experi- 
ments of Stephen Phillips are not of lucky omen. But should 
we ever—as we almost did in Shelley—find a poet who is also 
a dramatist, we might see a resurrection of the Elizabethan 
style. Whether the audiences would stand it is another question. 
Before such plays could succeed we must find actors who, like 
Burbage, know how to speak blank verse, and the pit must be 
educated to like poetry. 

On Mr. Dobrée’s theories of scansion, however, we are less in 
agreement with him. He thinks that the Elizabethan line had 
normally three stresses. There is hardly a single one of the 
lines he quotes which we should scan as he scans it. We might 
argue with him on the point; but from a long experience 
we know it would be useless. The odium theologicum has given 
place to the odium metricum as the type of extreme malignity. 
We have many other ways to die ; and we have no wish (if we 
may invent a word) to come to distichuffs with Mr. Dobrée. 

When, as we hope will be the case, this little book reaches 
a second edition, we trust certain errata will be corrected. 
It is Stephen Phillips, not Philips (p. 5); prosodically, not 
presodically (p. 7) ; mightier, not mighter (p. 35) ; the legend of 
Fontenoy is not quite exactly given (p. 22). It was the English, 
not the French, who said, or rather did not say, “ Please fire 
first.” ‘* Monsieur, dit le lord Charles-hay, faites tirer vos 
gens.” ‘* Non, Monsieur, nous ne tirons jamais les premiers.” 
Autolycus (p. 34) was a “* snapper-up of unconsidered trifles,” not 
a picker-up of inconsidered ones. Nor is even the example of 
the Authorised Version sufficient to justify “‘ Whom do you 
consider has most nearly approached perfect prose ? ” (p. 39). 


A MASTER OF IRONY 


Penguin Island. By ANATOLE France. Translated by A. W. 
Evans with Illustrations and Decorations by FRANK C. 
Park. Lane. 16s. 

France’s last hours were lived to the accompaniment of 
journalistic eulogy and his funeral] was sumptuous and flowery, 
yet La Nouvelle Revue Francaise had no more to say about his 
death than about Raymond Radiguet’s—a young writer of 
twenty-one. This tenth and illustrated reprinting of the English 
translation of L’Isle des Pingouins has this in common with 
his funeral, that it misrepresents his importance. It has not, 
however, the latter’s spectacular value. M. Papé’s illustrations 
are well-produced but uninteresting; the decorations inside 
the cover are childish and out-of-place ; the first title-page is 
a masterpiece of ugly Gothic lettering, bad spacing and bad 
inking. ‘These are the faults of the Bodley Head and would 
probably have offended Anatole France (who was certainly a 
bibliophile), but they must be noticed in a review of a book 
presumably designed for book-lovers. 

In England France is still looked upon by many as the repre- 
sentative French writer of the immediate past, though the 
competing importance of Proust is, with Mr. Scott Moncrieff’s 
aid, slowly making itself felt. Having once accepted him as 
a master it will be long before the public—with whom this is 
a question of the heart—seriously considers the grounds for 
their decision. They will continue to admire him for those 
qualities, esprit gaulois, wit, irony, which use has made familiar 
and consecrated to unmeaningness. The veneration which, 
despite themselves, they still consciously feel for saints, women 
and the practice of justice, will be sufficiently titillated to ensure 
their attention. France’s art will hold the mirror up to their 
suppressed doubts, and they will see reflected there the mental 
dexterity of which they are incapable. As long as they read 
him in translation, however, they will miss his most enduring 
and praiseworthy quality; an unstrained, limpid, severe 
technique. He learnt to write from Voltaire and Renan and 
he was a conservative disciple, “‘ mais depuis le téléphone, la 
litérature qui dépend des moeurs, renouvelle ses formules avec 
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“BEST WAY OF LEARNING 
FRENCH ” 


Famous Generals Praise New Pelman Method 


GERMAN, ITALIAN AND SPANISH COURSES ALSO READY 


“J find that the Pelman Method is the best way of learning 
French without a teacher.” 

So says Lieut.-Gen. Sir Aylmer Haldane, K.C.B., writing 
of the new Pelman “ direct” method of learning Foreign 
Languages without using English. 


Another distinguished military officer who recommends 
this method is Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Dorward, K.C.B. 
Writing from Goodrington Lodge, Paignton, the General 
says :— 

“ Since I began the Pelman Course I have learnt more 
French than in eight years spent at school and college. The 
Course is, without doubt, the best method of learning a 
Foreign Language. The study has been a pleasure.” 


Hundreds of similar tributes have been received from 
men and women who are learning French, Spanish, German 
or Italian by this new and most-wonderfully interesting plan. 
Here are a few examples :— 


“In sending the last paper to the Institute, I must con- 
gratulate it on its splendid method. I have only been learn- 
ing German for five months; now I can not only read it, 


but also speak it well.”—(G.M. 148.) 


“1 can read and speak with ease, though it is less than six 
months since I began to study Spanish.”—(S.M. 181.) 


“TI have learnt more French during the last three months 
from your Course than I learnt during some four or five 
years teaching on old-fashioned lines at a school.” —(S. 382.) 


A striking feature of a striking method is that it enables 
you to learn French in French ; German in German ; Spanish 
in Spanish and Italian in Italian. 


Even if you do not possess the smallest acquaintance with 
any of these languages you can now learn them without 
using a word of English. There are no vocabularies to be 
learnt by heart. There is no translation from one language 
to another. Hence you avoid the “hesitation” which is 
almost unavoidable when a Foreign Language is learnt by 
the old obsolete method. By the new plan you learn to 
speak the language like a native. 

Best of all, perhaps, those grammatical difficulties, those 
pages and pages of rules and exceptions which preface most 
systems of learning languages are swept aside by the Pelman 
plan. You are introduced to the language itself from the 
very beginning, and you start learning to speak, read, write 
and understand it from the first day. 


This method enables you to read the leading German, 
French, Italian and Spanish reviews, news papers, books and 
Government publications, and thus to keep in close and 
intimate touch with Continental opinion. 





The new Pelman method of learning languages is ex- 
plained in four little books (one for each language). 


You can have a free copy of any one of these books by 
writing for it to-day to the Pelman Institute (Languages 
Dept.), 66 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, 
W.C.1. State which book you want, and a copy will be 
sent you by return, gratis and post free. 








Clare Sheridan’s 


New Long Novel 


THE THIRTEENTH 


The outstanding feature of this novel is the superstitious 
nature of the woman who having had twelve lovers is afraid 
to have a thirteenth. 


Price 7/6 net. 
“ Frank advice to Unmarried Girls,” see 


THIS PASSION 
CALLED LOVE 


By Elinor Glyn. 5/- net. 


NO MORE PARADES 


By Ford Madox Hueffer. 
(F. M. FORD.) 7/6 net. 


“Exaggeration apart, ‘NO MORE PARADES’ is a 

clever, potent, and smashing novel . a work of 

genius . . . I do not recommend the novel to you.” 
—The Outlook. 


If you haven’t forgotten how to laugh read 


DEAR DUCKS 


More Stories of BALLYGULLION. 
By Lynn Doyle. 7/6 net. 


A White Man’s Adventures in China. 


BLUE TIGER 


By Harry R. Caldwell. 
With 30 Illustrations. /5/- net. 


“ Stinging truth.” 


THOSE WHO DESTROY 


By M. D. Cole. 7/6 net. 
“This intimate revelation of the soul of a woman.” 
—Time and Tide. 
“A story full of haunting Comey and stinging truth.” 
’s and Cassell’s Weekly. 




















“Human story or grips.” 


ACROSS THE HILL 


By G. P. Robinson. 
Author of “ The Debt.” 7/6 net. 


“It is a fine piece of work, every character in it standing 
out vividly vital. Scenes grip the reader with an 
intensity that no detective or mystery story can hope to 
rival.”—Daily Chronicle. 





CLARE SHERIDAN’S novel 


STELLA DEFIANT 


Cheap Edition. Price 3/6 net. 














GERALD DUCKWORTH & CO., LTD., 
3 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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une rapidité décourageante.’’ In the serenity of Le Jardin 
d Epicure he realised this, but its effects are not strongly enough 
impressed on his style to give it the intrinsic value of an individual 
creation: and, parenthetically, this is typical of France. His 
art was often inadequate to fuse precept and practice, to give to his 
work that form which is the expression of the sum of personality 
and the sign of greatness. 

Penguin Island shows the two most familiar modes of France’s 
mind—archeological and contemporary irony—but he speaks 
here for himself without interposing a Coignard or a Bergeret 
to voice his opinions. It is a shapeless book, though this is 
not at once apparent. Returning to it one is irritated by the 
lack of balance, by the recurrence of themes already treated 
more fully in Thais and Histoire Contemporaine, and one realises 
with surprise that La Rotisserie de la Reine Pédauque is a much 
better book. The latter is held together by the Abbé Coignard 
in a frame which France’s talent is admirably suited to fill. 
The Abbé’s “ indulgente sagesse” arising from “ une sorte de 
scepticisme généreux” can there interrogate life adequately, 
for the acuteness of the problems is calmed by the imagination 
which sees them in the tranquillity of a past age. In the same 
way the first three books of Penguin Island which deal with 
mythical and medieval history are given an imaginative force 
by the mellow atmosphere of MS. sources and floating stone 
which surrounds and suits them. But from the appearance 
of Trinco, or Napoleon, onwards there is a decline in vigour, 
and the long Dreyfus incident is false for the very reason that 
it is toned down to the same unemotional level of indifference. 
An unjustified demand is made on the imagination. It is asked 
to see ‘events, still vital, through the wrong end of the telescope, 
and France’s ability to do so, far from being a triumph of 
imagination and irony, is the sign of his inadequacy, of his 
insincerity, of his own limitations. These are not “les attaches 
avec la vie,” which he himself holds to be the test of good work. 
One sees the truth of his boast: ‘‘ Ma faiblesse m’est chére, 
je tiens 4 mon imperfection comme 4 mon raison-d’étre,” but 
one does not admit the tacit suggestion that his imperfections, 
particularly of intelligence, are less than those which he satirises. 
His suavity which at first appears as an admirable tolerance 
ends by boring. His tolerance, for instance, for the natural 
desire of women is so frequently stated that we become irritated 
and annoyed by the hands continually fumbling at placket- 
holes, by the crises d’état generated in hotel bedrooms. 

One discovers Penguin Island is a repetitive scaffolding of exag- 
gerated statistics, lascivious old men, querulous saints, francian 
devils, fair Jewesses posing as French nobles, which supports 
an occasional remark such as that on false proofs: “* they 
are preferable because they carry the mind into an ideal world 
and turn it aside from the reality, which alas! in this world 
is never without some alloy.” He had, indeed, a graceful 
talent which, in his efforts to perfect it, he was, as here, apt 
to exploit. He could write perfectly such scenes as that in 
heaven when the Lord is in session with his saints and fathers 
to discuss the advisability of making the penguins men. The 
scholastic and theological arguments are interrupted at the 
right moment by the Lord’s mild “ Permettez!”’ but it is obvious 
that what he is satirising is only a shadow, even of that other 
shadow dogma. He is very rarely penetrating and for this 
reason is very little at all: his indulgent wisdom degenerates 
into dexterous indulgence, so that in sparing himself he 
spares everyone. He jousts with grace, but he is incapable 
of fighting. 


THE ELEMENTS OF GREEK RELIGION 


A History of Greek Religion. By Martin P. Nitsson. Trans- 
lated from the Swedish by F. J. Fielden. With a Preface by 
Str James G. Frazer. Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d. 


The statement that the religion of the Greeks of history was 
a blend of that of the older civilisation which they superseded, 
and that of their own invading ancestors, however indisputable, 
could have little interest or even meaning so long as one was 
unable to obtain from any of the experts who made it a single 
articulate account, no matter whether largely conjectural, of the 
details or even general character of the inheritance from either 
side. The few who ventured to hint that, whereas the Greeks 
worshipped sky-gods, the cults of the Minoans had been of a 
subterranean or “‘chthonic ” character, seemed unable to apply 
their own principle ; and if you yourself attempted to apply it 
to the rest of what they told you, you were landed in nothing 
but contradictions. Zeus himself was a sky-god, therefore Greek, 
but also a vegetation-spirit, therefore presumably Minoan. 





Accordingly, when one first suddenly heard that the charming 
lady with the birds, whose cult among the Minoans is known to 
us from several naive representations, had been identified (by 
some) as the prototype of the dove-attended Aphrodite, one 
grasped at it as something not only interesting, but concrete and 
intelligible. 

Now comes Dr. Nilsson, and gives us the first analysis of 
Greek religion into its historical components that can be said to 
be explicit and consistent, even if it were nothing more. Had 
it, in these circumstances, been dogmatic, and what scholars call 
“fanciful,” the mere precision of its conclusions would have been 
at least helpful as a decent hypothesis ; but it is in point of fact 
no less cautious than it is clever. Dr. Nilsson’s range is, of course, 
as his title would imply, comprehensive of much more than such 
initial problems as the discrimination between Greek and 
Minoan elements. Not that he has given us quite what his title 
would convey to most; a chronological survey of the pheno- 
mena of Greek religion, after the manner either of Dr. Farnell’s 
Outline or of Professor Murray’s Five Stages, his book is not, or 
at least not primarily ; his chapters are even, to some degree, 
concentric. Rightly seeing Greek religion as a highly complex 
product, he makes it his object to distinguish as clearly as pos- 
sible the different strata; and concerned as he is with its 
evolution, his preoccupation is naturally (despite his own state- 
ment) with the earliest stages ; his book is two-thirds through 
before he has left Hesiod ; and, although he makes original con- 
tributions and striking comments in connection with every 
phase of the development he traces, his most novel and, we 
think, most remarkable results are comprised in his first four 
chapters, and particularly in the two which deal with the Minoan- 
Mycenezan period. This is not surprising, in view of the com- 
paratively recent character and increasing accessibility of the 
archzological evidence for the wonderful civilisation of these 
pre-Greek (and non-Aryan) inhabitants of the Aigean world. 

The results just mentioned affect not only the Greek pantheon, 
but the Greek mythology. (It may be remarked here that Dr. 
Nilsson casts his net pretty widely, and we have several times 
found ourselves wondering what exactly were the negative 
limits of his theme ; though the passages where one had such 
qualms were usually in themselves especially interesting.) Dr. 
Nilsson removes our little illusion about the Minoan Aphrodite. 
In its place, however, he gives us something much more remark- 
able and significant. The goddess-figures of the pre-Greek period 
fall into two main types, and one of these bears the enormous 
shield characteristic of this people and is associated with a bird 
and a snake ; she was the general house-goddess, and, as palace- 
goddess, the protectress of the prince. Here is the prototype of 
Athena herself, with her shield, her serpent as per Herodotus and 
Pheidias, and her famous owl ; the tutelary deity of Odysseus, 
Erechtheus, and other princes, and of the cities which they 
ruled ; it ‘explains the curious circumstance that the Greek 
divinity of war is a goddess,” and accounts for her pre-Greek 
name; compare Mycene itself. All of which, we may add, 
accords admirably with the notorious continuity of the popula- 
tion of Athens. Zeus, on the other hand, is (of course), accre- 
tions apart, of purely Greek origin. In regard to mythology, by 
far the most salient observation, not only in this book but of 
recent years, lies in the use made by Dr. Nilsson of the remark- 
able and undoubted fact (which he substantiates in detail) that 
the scenes of the great myths in literature—Mycenz, Thebes, 
Tiryns, Attica and other places—coincide exactly with the sites 
of modern archeological discovery; he points out that the per- 
sistence of this connection amounts to no less than a proof ** that 
the development and localising”’ of these legends took place 
within the Mycenzan period. One had, no doubt, dimly felt 
this already ; but, strange to say, the fact in all its significance 
does not seem ever before to have been thus definitely stated. 
It means in plain language that the great Greek stories were not, 
after all, invented by the Greeks. Well, neither were Shake- 
speare’s of his own invention. In support of this view of Dr. 
Nilsson’s some striking evidence, of still more recent discovery, 
is adduced by Sir James Frazer in his preface. It is the re- 
creation, the humanising as Dr. Nilsson justly calls it, of these 
very much older legends, which constitutes the legacy bequeathed 
by Homer to the Attic tragedians. 

We have thought it better to give our readers some of this 
Swedish scholar’s interesting and palpable conclusions than to 
do justice to the later chapters of an exceptionally acute as well 
as learned treatise. But it would be misleading to close without 
any reference to the other strata which he distinguishes; a 
primitive phase, the predecessor and common background of the 
religion of the Minoan world and of that of its Greek invaders, 
characterised by the belief in indifferentiated “ power” (as- 
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LEARNING LANGUAGES 
BY GRAMOPHONE 





PERFECT ACCENT AND CORRECT 
PRONUNCIATION ASSURED. 





H. G. Wells says: ‘‘Admirable’”’ 


Mr. H. G. Wells, the famous Author and Thinker, writes: “ The 
Lesson Records are admirable. You have made it possible for an 
attentive student with a very moderate expenditure of energy and 
without a teacher of any sort to understand spoken French and speak 
it intelligibly. Nothing of the sort has ever been possible before.”— 
H. G. WELLS. 


It is doubtful whether it ever occurred to Thomas Alva 
Edison, when he first perfected his idea of storing up the 
human voice on wax cylinders, that his invention would 
one day be used for enabling people of different 
nationalities to converse with each other. 


MR. H. G. WELLS, another intellectual giant, foresaw, 
however, the application of the gramophone to the 
study of languages, and in his book “The Salvaging of 
Civilisation ” he predicted that 


“The gramophone would be used, not only to supply music 
for drill and so forth, but also for language teaching.” 


This prediction has now been fulfilled. Mr. J. Roston, 
a gifted Linguist who has devoted his life to the question 
of language teaching, has perfected a system of teaching 
languages by means of language records which has 
completely revolutionized the present-day systems of 
learning a language by home-study. 


This new method can be best described in the following 
words :— 

Seated in a comfortable chair you listen to a cultured 
Parisian who speaks to you in French—slowly and 
deliberately at first—on some subject of daily occurrence. 
Although you may not know a single word in French you 
are able, with the help of an illustrated text book, to follow 
and understand every word he says as easily as if he talked 
to you in English. After listening to the same conversation 
several times you find you can understand it quite easily 
without the book. 


The more you listen the more familiar you become with 
the language, until, after a comparatively short time, you 
discover that without any effort whatever you can express 
yourself in faultless and fluent French; whilst a few easy 
exercises also enable you to write the language correctly. 


If you have ever attempted to learn a language by books 
or correspondence and tried to master the strange sounds 
ot a strange language by even a stranger printed representa- 
tion of those sounds, you will readily understand why this 
method is being eagerly adopted by private students and 
schools all over the world, and why even children find it so 
fascinating. 


The Linguaphone Institute, of 24-27 High Holborn, 
London, W.C., of which Mr. Roston is the founder and 
principal, has so far produced complete Language Record 
Courses in French, German, Spanish, Italian, English and 
Esperanto. 


This new method of enabling students to speak a foreign 
language with an absolutely pure native accent is fully 
described in an attractive 24-page illustrated booklet, a copy 
of which will be sent post free upon application to The 
Linguaphone Institute, 8 Napier House, 24-27 High 
Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 


Free Demonstrations are given daily at the Institute. 








Ready shortly 


LIARS AND 
FAKERS 


PyiLip W. SERGEANT 


18/- net) 





(Large illus. volume. 


By the author of “ Rogues and Scoundrels,” etc. 


In this entertaining book Mr. Sergeant sheds a 
fascinating light upon some intriguing and little- 
known chapters of history. His subject is a 
fascinating one, for he deals with some of the 
best-known liars, and concentrates upon the 
careers of Oates and Dangerfield, who were, 
surely, the most awful examples of unprincipled 
mendacity. Another of whom the author writes, 
in his usual witty style, is William Henry Ireland, 
who drew all fashionable London to Drury Lane 
to witness his pseudo-Shakespearean plays. 


HUTCHINSON & Co., 


Paternoster Row 
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A SHORT LIFE OF 
WILLIAM PITT 


By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., Vere Harmsworth Professor 
of Naval History, University of Cambridge. 745. 4s. 6d. net. 

An entirely new study of Pitt, not a mere abridgment of 
Dr. Rose’s standard biography. 


A DREAMER IN CHRISTENDOM 


or, WHAT YOU WILL. By ALGERNON CECIL. 74 &X 5. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Cecil’s new volume of essays includes studies of 
Thomas 4 Kempis; Wycliffe, Wesley and Newman; Arch- 
bishop Heath; and Manning. 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF 
CANNING 


By HAROLD TEMPERLEY, Litt.D., Reader in Modern 
History, University of Cambridge. 83} X 54. 25s. net. 


“A brilliant analysis . . . for the first time we are in a position 
to judge the statesman, as apart from the man, and to measure the 
debt which England owes to him.”—7imes. 


THE ELEMENTS OF CHESS 


By J. pv MONT. 83X54. 7s. 6d. net. 
“ The best English work on the game since Mason's classic. Full 
of new points of view to meet beginners’ difficulties, and expressed in 
the clearest language.” —Observer. 


Full list of Bell’s Chess Books on request. 
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opposed to “ powers ’’—i.e., gods); the Homeric phase, which 
made the gods resemble human beings and removed the extra- 
vagances from the myths ; the reaction towards religion proper, 
associated with Hesiod and the rise of mysticism; then the 
great synthesis, when Olympianism became the State religion ; 
and finally, and not least interesting, its disintegration in the 
Hellenistic age. 


AN OVERLOOKED ISLAND 


Lundy: Its History and Natural History. Compiled by Lewis 
R. W. Loyp. Illustrated. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 


The researches of the Ministry of Health, which has lately 
been engaged in a gallant attempt to discover the legal and 
administrative whereabouts of Lundy, have so far brought no 
result, and the island is still in official eyes unlocated. That 
highly complicated question is one which Mr. Loyd has not 
attempted to thrash out, but it seems to be the only serious and 
avoidable omission in his very thorough and accurate monograph- 
of Lundy. The “‘Compiled by Lewis R. W. Loyd” on the title 
page is a sign of uncommon modesty, for although extracts are 
pretty numerous a great part of the work is no more “ compiled ” 
than every dependable history is bound to be. The scanty. 
material existing has been painstakingly hunted out and shrewdly 
edited: too many chroniclers of all periods have written on 
Lundy principally or entirely at secondhand, but the resulting 
misstatements have stood little chance of slipping through un- 
challenged. Although not a native of Lundy, nor even a resident, 
and the user of a style which is business-like rather than polished, 
Mr. Loyd has shown himself a model historian. 

If Lundy had been off Germany, or Northumberland, or even 

Scotland it would long ago have become a bird-haunt of inter- 
national repute—an English Végelberg—but actually it is from 
a naturalist’s point of view still not a quarter so well known as 
the most remote of the Scottish Isles. As a breeding stronghold 
of immense numbers of razorbills, puffins, guillemots and kitti- 
wakes, together with herring and both the black-backed gulls, 
oyster catchers, Manx shearwaters, shags, ravens, rock-pipits, 
buzzards and peregrines, Lundy is notable even at the present 
day, though its principal ornaments, the gannets and choughs, 
have forsaken it during the last generation and cannot be 
expected back so long as the accursed fog-horn remains in com- 
mission. Mr. Loyd tackles the subject as adequately as present 
material allows, for it is an indication of the neglect which Lundy 
has suffered that even to this day not a solitary ornithologist 
has studied the autumn migration there. Fair Isle, the Flannans 
and half the most god-forsaken rocks off the Scottish coast 
are watched almost annually. This is all the more serious 
because there is evidence that the rare rose-coloured pastor used 
to appear there pretty regularly, and even now the hoopoe pays 
an annual visit. Some uncommon sights would certainly reward 
the observer. There are no woodpeckers or titmice on Lundy, 
which has scarcely any trees; and inexplicably the jackdaw 
fails to breed there. The water-rail (which we have found on 
Braunton Burrows, half-an-hour’s flight away) and the wood- 
lark, abundant on the adjoining mainland, are other absentees. 
Mr. Loyd has come well through the difficult task of sifting more 
or less unreliable records, but his judgment is surely at fault in 
swallowing a Sub-Alpine warbler with apparently no evidence at 
all and ridiculing the alleged breeding of the common gull, which 
though probably a mistake is quite credible. He resurrects some 
interesting records of the Great Auk. With regard to the status 
of the nightjar, which he has been compelled to leave unsettled, 
Cheltenham Museum contains specimens shot on Lundy by 
Mouatt-Biggs on September 7th and 9th, 1894. These, of course, 
might well have been on passage, but they are valuable as sup- 
plying proof of the nightjar’s presence at a season when Mr. 
Loyd seems to have no record of it. The history and topo- 
graphy of the island are certainly the fullest yet written and in- 
comparably the most reliable. There is also a fairly good map, 
besides sketch-plans and photographs. Although hardly a book 
for the general reader, Lundy is an important work, filling a 
serious gap in our voluminous topographical literature, and 
ornithologists may safely be recommended to get a copy. 


AN AMERICAN CRITIC 
Definitions. First Series. By H. S. Canspy. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Definitions. Second Series. By H.S. Canspy. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


The American critic holds, in some respects, an enviable and 
dangerous position, for, escaping the tyranny of home traditions, 
he is concerned as much with life as literature, can observe a 


racial mind and even a language still in the making and may 
speculate on inter-marriage between new and old. The complete 
field of American letters to-day is reviewed by Dr. Canby, who 
is Lecturer in English at Yale University, in his series of critica] 
essays, many of which, though comprehensive, have chiefly 
a topical or periodical interest. By the pleasant method of 
informal definition, he takes account of differences in direction, 
and discusses in many lights the problems of a country which is 
trying to be both sophisticated and democratic at the same time. 
Dr. Canby doffs the academic attitude, and is content to adopt 
what may be called the commonsense point of view. He is 
unwilling to invest in the variable stocks and shares of the 
modernist movement or the intellectual bueket-shops ; he puts 
his critical capital into sound national stock. Many romantic 
English critics have relied on the backwoods to produce a genius 
with a broader appeal than that of the novelty which appeals to 
the sensational coteries of the cities, but Dr. Canby believes that 
the future of American art is involved in the slowly mounting 
level of the vast bourgeois literature of the country. He believes 
with courage and idealism in democracy and the greatest common 
denominator. Such a worthy attitude has obvious drawbacks. 
In his first amusing essay on Sentimental America, Dr. Canby 
makes this self-revealing confession : “ it is better to be creatures 
of even sentimental sentiment with the author of ‘ The Rosary’ 
than to see the world only as it is portrayed by the pens of 
Bernard Shaw and Anatole France. The first is deplorable ; 
the second is dangerous. I should deeply regret the day when 
a simple story of honest American manhood winning a million 
and a sparkling, piquant sweetheart, lost all power to lull my 
critical faculty and warm my heart.’’ But fortunately Dr. 
Canby, when he finds it incumbent on him to defend Main Street 
from mockery, rarely has such humourless lapses. 

Taking his stand with the majority, and therefore with the 
angels, Dr. Canby, nevertheless, is keenly aware of the dangers of 
Puritanism and popularity. He is inclined to be biased towards 
the finished and advanced phases of literary activity, and con- 
sequently he is duly critical of the new romantic, realistic and 
expressionist writers, and brings the artillery of common sense 
to bear against Sherwood Anderson, Cabel, Waldo Frank, Van 
Vechten and others whose work is largely experimental. It 
seems a general rule that the brighter and more restless spirits 
of a country, which lacks a powerful and consistent tradition, 
must be attracted by the later or decadent modes of an older 
culture. 

On the present vagaries of the sex novel, the Golden West and 
kindred subjects, Dr. Canby writes with sense and humour, and as 
an upholder of purity in tradition he draws an illuminating 
comparison : “* one can sympathise with the desire to nationalise 
our literature at all costs and can understand lashings out at the 
tyranny of literary prestige which England still exercises. 
But the real question is : Shall the English of Americans be good 
English or bad English ; Shall a good tradition safeguard change 
and experiment, or shall we have chaotic vulgarity like the 
Low Latin of the late Roman Empire ? ” 


SHORTER NOTICES 


By L. 
Methuen. 


Oxford Renowned. Rice-Ox.ey. A. & 


KwNapp-FIsHER. 18s. 


Designed to give the visitor to Oxford fuller and more curious 
information than is contained in the usual guide-books, Mr. Rice- 
Oxley’s review of Oxford past and present admirably fulfils its purpose. 
The City of Spires is adequately described, its architectural beauties 
and the vandalism that has obscured or destroyed so many of them 
being dealt with at sufficient length to produce the required back- 
ground for the crowd of bygone worthies associated with the University 
and its colleges which fill the foreground of Mr. Rice-Oxley’s canvas. 
The charm of the book is its richness in humanity. The famous 
founders of the various colleges march through its pages followed 
by a motley crowd of graduates. We meet again the great and the 
learned, and often, and for the first time, characters whose endearing 
eccentricities are their patent to fame. Again Johnson tells us of 
Jorden, his beloved tutor at Pembroke, of the twopence he was fined 
for cutting a lecture not worth a penny, of his reverence for the 
virtue and learning of Adams, and of his sportive triumph in regard 
to the poets of Pembroke: “ Sir, we are a nest of singing birds.” 
We see James I. bored by an original comedy presented for his 
entertainment and “so over-wearied that after a while he distasted it 
and fell asleep,” awakening to say: “‘ I marvel what they think me to 
be,” the pathos of which exclamation only a dramatic critic can grasp. 
The time changes and it is the eighteenth century again. We 
walk from London to Oxford with a German pastor named Moritz, 
till he is overtaken by one who leads him to an inn, where he sees a 
company of clergymen, all with their gowns and bands on, sitting 
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Now make it come true. You can, if you will—and this is the way. 
First, fill in and post the Enquiry Form below. You will then receive 
detailed particulars of a Plan of Investment-Insurance which already 
is helping thousands of young men to fortune. 

When you get these most interesting particulars, study them carefully. 
See how wonderfully this Plan will help you to gain financial 
independence for your later years without undue sacrifice of present 
comforts—indeed, without any sacrifice at all. 

And note how your interests and those of your family are protected at 
every turn. If illmess or accident should permanently unfit you for 
earning a living, you will, under this Plan, receive a pension of £30 
a month until your £4,500 is due, and you'll not need to make a single 
further deposit. 

And in the event of your not living to the specified age, your family will 
at once receive £3,000 plus half of every deposit you have made. There 
are many other advantages you will discover in this Plan of Investment- 
Insurance which the Sun Life of Canada invites you to consider, and 
among them is a most welcome saving of Income Tax. Whatever your 
age, whatever the sum of money—large or small—that you feel you can 
deposit annually, fill in the Enquiry Form and let the Sun Life of 
Canada—the great Annuity Company with Government-supervised 
assets of over £56,000,000—show you exactly what can be done under 
their Investment-Insurance Plan. 


Fill in and Post this Form To-day.—— 


To J. F. JUNKIN (Manager), SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. OF | 
CANADA, 10 Sun of Canada House, Victoria Embankment, London, 
W.C.2 (near Temple Staticn). 

Assuming I can save and deposit £......... ee please send me 
—without obligation on my part—full particulars of your investment 

plan showing: 





1, What income or cash sum shali I receive in ............ years (15, 20, 
25, 30, as you desire). 

2. What sum will be provided for my family in event of my death. 

3. How much income tax shall I save each year? 

4. In the event of total disability, how much shall I draw monthly. 


Exact date of birth............... Married or about to be marricd............+++ 
EL Le a ae PC ee 


Name 




















A great adventure ! 


MY POLAR FLIGHT 


by CAPTAIN 
ROALD AMUNDSEN 


(Translated by Ida Lascelles) 


(Illus. 


21/- net) 


This book will create a profound impres- 


sion on the reading public. 


It recounts 


in vivid language the story of that 
adventure—Captain Roald 


magnificent 


Amundsen’s flight to the Pole. 


This was 


an epic of undaunted courage and intrepid 
determination in face of fearful odds. 
The story makes absorbing reading, as the 
adventures of the author and his heroic 
comrades are vividly recreated. 


Ready shortly 


HUTCHINSON @& Co., 


Paternoster Row 
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5/- 


DON’T LET THE 


LIFE-BOAT SINK 


5S/- 


for want of YOUR help to complete it. 
To maintain the whole Service we need this year 


f) 
contethutions of Five Shillings. 
During the first nine months we have received 


s2 . 
WE MUST get 481,708 MORE. 
Will you be “One in a Million” and send your 5/- TO-DAY 
and remember the Life-Boats in your Will? 


There is no subsidy from the State. 





Lorp Harrowey, 
Honorary Treasurer. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, we. 2. 


Greorce F. Suez, M.A., 
Secretary. 
INSTITUTION, 
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Self-filling types 


and Safety 
from 17/6. 

Regular t from 12/6. In silver 
nd gold $ Of 


and _ gol or presentation. 
Stationers and Jewellers. 
The Pen Book free from 


L. 6. Sloan, Ltd., Che Pen Corner 


Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





PEASANT SHOP 


42 DEVONSHIRE STREET, 
THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 1 


(Close to Southampton Row.) 


Hand-thrown peasant pottery; Old English 


shepherd smocks, children’s smocks and frocks, 
embroidered jerkins and dresses; brightly 
coloured plaited felt rugs and slippers; rafha 
and leather work; decorated bowls and boxes, 


toys, etc. 


Telephone: Museum 7602. 


A Vegetarian Cafe 


is now opened in connection with, and next 
door to, THE PEASANT SHOP, Number 41, 





Devonshire Street, Theobald’s Road, W.C. 1. 
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FABIAN SOCIETY 


Kingsway Hall Lectures. 


AUTUMN, 1925. 
A COUPSE OF SIX LECTURES, has been 


arranged on Thursday evenings, beginning on 
Thursday, October 22nd, at the Kingsway Hall, 
Kingsway, Holborn, W.C.2, at 8.30 p.m. The 
general title of the Course will be 


FREEDOM AND AUTHORITY IN 
THE SOCIALIST COMMONWEALTH, 


and the dates, lecturers and:chairmen are as follows : 


Thursday, Oct. 22nd. 
“Freedom in Society.” 
Hon. BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S. 
Chairman: R. H. Tawney. 


Thursday, Oct. 29th. 
“ Political Freedom.” 
HAROLD J. LASKI. 
Chairman: Lord Gore tt, C.B.E. 


Thursday, Nov. Sth. 
* Economic Freedom.” 
Rt. Hon. SIDNEY WEBB, M.P. 
Chairman: A. MacCatium Scott. 


Thursday, Nov. 12th. 
“ Freedom to Initiate and Experiment.” 
THE MASTER OF BALLIOL, 
Chairman: Rt. Hon. Lord Ortvier, K.C.M.G. 


Thursday, Nov. 19th. 
“ Domestic Freedom.” 
E. ROSSLYN MITCHELL, M.P. 
Chairman: Miss A. Susan Lawrence, L.C.C. 


Thursday, Nov. 26th. 
“ The Impossibilities of Freedom.” 
BERNARD SHAW. 
Chairman: W. A. Rosson. 


‘Admission will be by ticket for the course, for which 
immediate application should be made, as only a few course 
tickets remain at each of the three prices quoted below. 
Some single tickets are available for each of the first five 
lectures, but every seat in the hall is sold out for the last 
lecture on November 26th, and there is a long waiting list 
of applicants. No further applications for single tickets for 
that lecture can therefore be entertained. 


The price of tickets for numbered and reserved stalls 
and gallery seats (front rows) is one guinea for the course 
of six, or five shillings for a single lecture; for numbered 
back stalls and gallery seats, twelve shillings for the course, 
or three shillings for a single lecture; for numbered back 
rows of gallery and stalls, six shillings for the course, or 
one shilling and sixpence for a single lecture. 


A programme and syllabus has been prepared and copy will be sent 
on request. 


Applications for tickets should be sent to the 
Fabian Society, 25 Tothill Street, Westminster, 
S.W. 1. 
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round a large table, each with his pot of beer before him. A ribald wit 
in the company raises objection to passages in the Bible and there is 
great argument, until morning draws near, when one of the compan 

rises and exclaims ‘“‘ D———n me, I must read prayers at All Souls!” 
and the company disperses. On going back to the thirteenth century 
we find among Fellows elected at Merton one Hugo Shakspere, 
**but he was known as Hugo Sawnder because the name of Shakspere, 
as the college register states, ‘ vile reputatum est.’”’ Later we see 
the formidable Ralph Kettell. President of Trinity, observing g 
scholars’ hair longer than ordinary and cutting it with a bread knife, 
or, seeing that another scholar was particularly poor, stealthily slipping 
money in at his window. And so, backwards and forwards we go 
through a very discursive, curious and entertaining book. 


Dea: Lady Bountiful. By Karaanine Tynan. Ward, Lock. 7s. 6d, 


Were it not for occasional references to the war, no one would 
suppose that Mrs. Katharine Tynan’s latest novel is concerned with the 
post-war world. It may be that somewhere in ancient villages folded 
in remote hills there are still living sweet old ladies in their early 
fifties ; but surely such things cannot be in the fashionable world of 
to-day, to which fair and wealthy Australians are introduced, for a 
consideration, by highly connected chaperons and are wooed by 
young Guardsmen from Knightsbridge Barracks, Yet that is what 
we are asked to believe in Dear Lady Bountiful. Mrs, Tynan generally 
writes with such assurance, that, for all her determined wholesomeness, 
her stories as a rule ring true. But on the present occasion the 
almanac seems to have cramped her style. Her people are real 
enough, but not in the positions she places them in nor in the year 
1925. Nor is her plot impeccable. The dilemma upon the horns of 
which she impales her young guardsman hero is no dilemma at all, 
and it really seems a pity to disfigure and cripple him to get him out of 
a mess which anyone at Knightsbridge Barracks could have told 
him he was never in. That his disfigurement makes his Lady Bountiful 
more bountiful still is beside the mark, for we should have known 
that she would be no less generous in love than in any other relation 
of life. 


London, Again, Again. By Macpatene Horsrauit. Heinemann, 


7s. 6d 


The author has enthusiasm and is not afraid of using her imagination 
to recreate this scene and that in her choice of notable London things 
and doings. She scorns guide-book efficiency and wanders as she 
pleases. Unfortunately, she writes an affected and highly unnatural 
style, in which alliteration abounds and adjectives stand out, saying, 
‘** Admire me, I am unusual.’”” We learn that “a riotous rabble of 
weeds and wild flowers” annoyed Shakespeare’s Southampton in 
Chancery Lane, thus “invading his trim courtly walks with their 
medley of tousled plumes and garish doublets and ragged green 
trunk-hose.”” The plant which came up after the Great Fire, “ amid 
the charred and ashen devastations of the City. . . took root and 
flourished, tremulous and flushed, like remorseful flames turned 
flowers.”” With this elaborate manner goes a studied carelessness about 
matter. Seventeen words are taken to note that a reference to 
Dickens has been forgotten, and, while popular delusions as to place- 
names are rejected, the sound explanations are not given. A page or 
two, where the writing is more natural, and some odd rhymes and 
proverbs show to advantage against “ stilted wording.” The writer 
criticises Carlyle’s style severely, but her own, with more justice, 
is open to similar censure, Others, however, may like her writing 
better than we do, since she is playful, flippant and sentimental by 
turns. 


The Psychology of the Servant Problem. By Vioter M. Finrs. 
Daniel. 3s. 6d. 


The author of The Psychology of the Servant Problem is herself 
a psychologist, and consequently uses such phrases as “ group- 
tone.” Let it be stated at once that she has her premises right. 
There is a shortage of domestic labour. The question is whether psy- 
chology or commonsense is best able to sclve the problem. Put 
briefly, Miss Firth’s explanation of the trouble is the fact that Mary 
Ann is treated as an inferior by her lower middle-class mistress, and 
fed on scraps. Moreover, she has eighteen hours a day on duty, 
no friends, and no freedom. No one who thinks for a moment will 
honestly deny these things, whatever the treatment of servants in 
his own household may be. What is the remedy? In the first place 
be it noted that few complaints are made of the state of things in the 
hotel trade, or the “rich man’s castle.” In these establishments there 
is a servant’s hall, or something equivalent, where all the servants, male 
and female, have a social life of their own. Poor Mary Ann, the 
subject of this book, is in no such happy position. It seems, Mary 
Ann must go. ‘‘ Working Class homes cannot produce girls adapted to 
such a system of domestic service.—The superfluous daughters of one 
middle-class home must supplement the labour of another middle- 
class home, thus solving the problem of assistance for one woman and 
maintenance for another.” The daughters of the new poor and 
the new comfortably-off who live next door to one another in 
suburbia are to solve their domestic problems by taking in not 
one another’s washing, but one another's superfluous daughters. 
It may come to pass, though the snobbishness upon which 
the author dwells at some length, and with more than some 
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with order and 
11 monthly pay- 
ments of £1 

CASH PRICE 


£12:10:0 





T Write for Particulars 
of our INTRODUCTION 
SCHEME P H 47. 





Possesses Stan- 
dard Keyboard 
and one shift key 
only—for 
Capitals. 


Reming ton 
PORTABLE* 


i The SOUNDEST and :: 
| che MOST COMPA CT :: 
i Portable Typewriter made ji: 











THE REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO., LTD. 
Head Office: 100 Gracechurch St., London, E.C. 3, 


and Branches in principal Provincial Centres. 





oeeeeneeee 


4, 1873 The First Typewriter WAS a REMINGTON 
1925 The First Typewriter IS a REMINGTON 





























SOUTH 
AERICA 


the Sunshine Playground 





HILE the gloomy days of 

the Northern Winter are 
steadily closing in, the radiant 
weather of the Southern Summer, 
with its clear skies and com- 
fortable warmth is at hand in 
South Africa. 

If you contemplate wintering 
abroad, consider voyaging South 
this year. Itis a pleasing change 
to spend Christmas in brilliant 
sunshine at one of the beautiful 
resorts on the South African 
coast. It is advisable to book 
early. 

Consult the Publicity Agent, 
Union of South Africa, Trafalgar 
Square, London, W.C. 2, and 
ask for free booklet ‘‘ Seaside 
Resorts ’’ (“* T. X.’’). 










































A GOOD START for 
your Son or Daughter. 


What advantages will be theirs if you set 
aside a fixed sum now! Your son’s chosen 
career made possible—a marriage portion 
for your daughter! The burden of school 
fees, too, can be eased. Write for exact 
particulars of how a child may benefit. 


SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS FUND 


FOUNDED 1815. 


The Largest British Mutual Life Office. 


FUNDS—24} MILLIONS. 
Head Office: 
9 St. Andrew Square, 
Edinburgh. 
(G. J. Lidstone, Manager 
and Actuary.) 
London Offices: 
28 Cornhill, E.C.3, and 
17 Waterloo Place, S.W.1. 
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“The Stradivarius of Pianofortes.” 





DODO DS 


TOPS! 








EONS) 





BODRUM OT 















On we TW) ENP. O/\9/ 0, 


DOLLS 


4 +" VES YENG/ C/G) 


BLUTHNER 


LAMM ALIS 


"A few slightly used 
BABY GRAND & UPRIGHT PIANOS 


of this world-renowned and unrivalled make, which will 
be delivered in c bsolutely equal to new, may 
now be obtained at 

GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


They are covered by a ten years’ pee 
tee and can be bought by monthly pay 
ments spread over ~ oad years. Delivery 
given on receipt of the first payment. 





Bion 





Apply to: 
BLUTHNER & CO., Ltd., 17-23 Wigmore St., London, W.1 
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truth, is probably, for the present, a considerable bar. The “ proper 
pride” of “ the lady’ who is now forced to live on half her pre-war 
income is almost indistinguishable from the ‘ uppishness”’ of the 
suburban tradesman who retired on six hundred a year before the 
war. 


Treasure Trove. Collected by Joun O’Lonpon. Newnes. 2s. 


Mr. Wilfred Whitten can always be relied upon for a bright idea. 
It was a bright idea to make a collection of what he calls “‘ good things 
lost and found ’*—most of them familiar but often missing when 
wanted: epigrams, quaint stories or verses and the like. The 
merit of such a collection lies in its variety and its surprises, 
and of course it needs to be carefully done. Mr. Whitten, when he 
compiled this volume, was not at all careful. It has the air of having 
been put together during a week-end or two. Not a few of the things 
included are rubbish, and mistakes are scattered through the volume. 
For example: The printing of “equal” for “ unequal earnings ” 
makes nonsense of the Corn-Law Rhymer’s quatrain on the Communist. 
The sixteenth line of the famous riddle on the letter H shou!d read: 
‘** But woe to the wretch who expels it from home.” The eight lines 
beginning “‘ Within my earthly temple there’s a crowd” are printed 
twice over. ‘ Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love” is 
attributed to Isaac Bickerstaff. Surely it is no earlier than John 
Philip Kemble, in whose forgotten play it appears ? Well-known 
names—for instance, Volney, Thomas Paine and Mountstuart Grant- 
Duff—are misspelt. If thoroughly weeded, revised, and expanded, 
Treasure Trove could be made a good number in the companionable 
series to which it belongs. 


Selected Letters. By Cuartes Lams. 
CiapTon. Methuen. 3s. 6d. 


Lamb, like Jane Austen, is not for all tastes, but his charm suddenly 
takes a reader, and he becomes an intimate for ever. The revelation 
may be encouraged by a selection like this, which is a model piece of 
editing. Mr. Clapton has chosen fifty letters, and shows Lamb chafling 
and cheering, criticising and apologising in his inimitable manner. 
The letters are, like the Essays of Elia, given to learned or quaint 
allusions, and at the end everything that may be above the ordinary 
reader is carefully annotated. At the beginning we find an excellent 
short memoir with additions about the special friends who were so 
much to Lamb and so cunningly appreciated by his apt pen. Mr. 
Clapton has evidently studied him deeply, with the aid of Mr. Lucas 
and the many enthusiasts who have followed his wanderings among 
books and men. 


Chosen and Edited by G. T. 


THE CITY 


HE three British municipal loans last week met with 
& poor response, but the Brisbane Tramway Loan 
emanating from ‘“ Red” Queensland was subscribed 
three times over. There has been a spurt in industrials, and 
the advice given here to investors, on August 15th, when 
Courtaulds reached their record figure of £6 7s. 6d., to hold, 
has been justified, seeing that the present quotation is £7 3s. 9d. 
A few weeks ago I referred in far from laudatory terms to 
the management of Liptons, and to the fact that although 
Sir Thomas Lipton remains, most of his colleagues appear to 
leave after a short tenure of office, and I directed attention to 
the sheeplike manner in which the shareholders passed the 
report and accounts “ with acclamation.” Among these were 
doubtless numerous holders of the 9 per cent. preference shares, 
and they have now received their due reward by their dividend 
being passed. This company ought to be taken over by the 
co-operative movement, the various branches being apportioned 
to the local societies. As a contrast, the half-yearly report 
of the London Co-operative Society just issued, shows a surplus 
for the half-year of £170,931, and after allowing £35,565 for 
interest on capital, and £29,000 for depreciation, £90,000 is 
distributed to members as a dividend at the rate of Is. in every 
pound expended with the Society during the half-year. Sub- 
stantial sums are placed to the dividend equalisation fund 
and to the reserves, while £5,513 is carried forward. As to 
rubbers, anyone who sells now will have cause to regret it ; 
most new issues should, however, be avoided. 
* x * 

When a financial house makes an issue of Bonds or shares on 
behalf of a business undertaking, it does not usually understate 
the merits of the latter; but a rather unusual note is sounded 
in the literature relating to the issue in America a few days 
ago of participating stock of the American Brown, Boveri 
Electric Corporation. The particulars placed before the 


American public state that Mr. C. E. L. Brown, a Swiss (despite 
the name) was the first to make possible the transmission of 
electricity over long distances. The first long-distance trans- 
mission of power, made from Lauffen to Frankfort in Germany, 
was a milestone in engineering progress, and is a living monument 





to this scientist. The generator designed by Brown for the 
epoch-making Niagara Falls plant, is a model to-day through- 
out the world for all similar developments. The famous Swiss 
firm is stated to be the largest maker of electrical equipment 
in Europe, and the largest manufacturer of electric locomotives 
in the world. The interesting fact is given that while there are 
only 495 electric locomotives in operation in the United States, 
there are 1,792 in Europe, and the Swiss firm has actually under 
construction, in its European plants, over 200 more. Other 
specialities of the firm are named, but to me the most interesting 
thing—and the first of its kind I have seen in an offer for sale, 
is the following paragraph : 


It can readily be seen that research laboratories are of the highest 
importance. In this Brown, Boveri has, without question, led the 
world. The main laboratory of the Company at Baden, Switzerland, 
employs over two thousand research engineers. Swiss scientists 
are noted for being the greatest mechanicians in the world. They 
are more interested in the honours received from scientific achieve- 
ments than in money, and their salaries are considerably smaller 
than those received by American scientists. There is no single 
corporation in the world that could afford to sustain such an 
organisation. Brown, Boveri is only able to do so through the 
unified support of its fifteen very large manufacturing subsidiaries, 
The cost of this organisation, which is only a fraction of what the 
same thing would cost in this country, is borne in proportionate 
amounts by their companies and is, therefore, not a burden to any 
one of them. 

a oe * 

The cabled figures relating to the financial year ended June 30th 
last of Piccardo y Cia, the well-known Argentine tobacco company, 
state that the profits for the year were $4,308,190 (Argentine 
paper dollars). This compares with $4,917,795 for the previous 
year. The dividends announced are 6} per cent. on both the 
participating preference shares and the ordinary, which is 
1 per cent. and 1} per cent. reduction respectively. The Board 
appears to be acting very conservatively, and to have reduced 
the dividends more than was called for. $215,409 is placed to 
reserve, $800,000 to contingency fund, and $434,979 is carried 
forward, as compared with only $99,698 a year ago. The 
Board state that they propose to apply the contingency fund 
of $7,000,000 to writing off the item of goodwill. They are 
obviously strengthening the financial position very considerably, 
and the increase in the amount carried forward is noteworthy. 
The cable contains the somewhat cryptic remark that a further 
announcement will appear in due course, and further comment 
had best be deferred until the report is to hand. It might be 
pointed out, however, that owing to the rise in the value of the 
Argentine dollar, and the dividends being payable in that 
currency, British holders benefit by the improved exchange. 
As the par value of the shares at the present rate of exchange 
is about £8 12s. 6d., the yield on the present quotations of 
£7 2s. 6d. for the preference, and £6 2s. 6d. for the ordinary, 
cum dividend, is about £7 16s. and £9 8s. per cent. respectively, 
and if the shares can be obtained anywhere round these quotations 
they should be well worth picking up. The preference are 
entitled to fixed interest of 6} per cent. and a share in surplus 
profits, after the ordinary have received the same rate. Both 
are in Bearer form, which saves stamp duty. 

A. Eni Davies. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


(A.M.P.) Estab. 1849. (A.M.P.) 
The Largest British Mutual Life Office. 
Assets - - £56,000,000 Annual Income - - £8,300,000 
“This Office has the reputation of being the best in the 


world from the policy-holders’ point of view.” 
—Bourne’s Insurance Directory. 




















Apply for Prospectus to the 
London Office: 73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 4. 
W. C. FISHER, Manager for the United Kingdom. 
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See the name “Qdbury” on every piece of Chocolate. 
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SPINAL TREATMENT 


for the cure of Asthma, Goitre, Catarrh, 
Heart Trouble, Liver Complaint, Indigestion 
and other Gastric Disturbances, Rheumatism, 
Gout, Lumbago, Sciatica, and other ailments. 


HERE is a not unnatural disinclination among the educated 

public to scoff at any treatment or specific which professes to 
cure all kinds of complaints by a single method. And when it is 
claimed that nearly all ailments are amenable to Chiropractic Spinal 
Adjustive Treatment, it is not surprising that some thoughtful 
people hesitate to accept so sweeping an assertion. 










































FIRST CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT 























i t literally true, however, 
that the Chiropractic. ‘Spine TRUST, LTD.. 
Specialist faiens that an abso- Ft = ae my of ony of ities aigies 

ly identical treatment cures ing parts ma. : : 
Sy clit different complaints, be caused by mal -~' A. Exit Davies, L.C.C, Sra Joun Mann, K.B.E. 





as Catarrh and Rheumatism, sp 
- BRAIN bones 


or Weak Heart and Sluggish 
Liver. On the contrary, the first 
business of the Chiropractor is 
to examine the spine of the 
patient in order to discover 
exactly which of the 26 segments 
are out of correct position. This 
discovered, he adjusts those par- 
ticular bones which are pressing 
on the adjacent Spinal Nerves. 
Of these there are 31 pairs in all, 
each controlling some different 
organ or body part (see illustra- 
tion). So that the method 
varies in its application accord- 
ing to the bones which are out 
of alignment. 


An Investment Trust on soundest lines 
with over 2,000 Members. Each indi- 
vidual holding (whether the minimum of 
£1 or the maximum of £200) is spread 
over more than 150 carefully selected 
investments. 

Half-yearly dividends paid since incep- 
tion, at rate of 7 per cent. per annum, 
without deduction of income-tax, and 
substantial reserves built up, already 
















ENITAL ORGANS 
THIGHS AND LEGS 


On the other hand, in all cases De SMALL BOWEL exceeding one year's dividends. 
a cure is brought about ny. a LARGE BOWEL 
single force—Nerve Energy. The t. Invest j Cc it ] now 





when, by levering the malplaced 
Spinal Bones into correct art 
tion, he has re-established a 
normal distribution of Nerve Chiropractic Spinal Adjustive Treatment 
Energy—the motive power of the is given personally by Mr. Willoughby 
body—in the affected body parts. Garsia, D.C. (Certificated Doctor of Chiro- 
For, just as_a diminished supply tic), at Room 20, Mansion House 
of Nerve Force caused func- | a 1 Queen Victoria Street 
tional weakness and liability to u E.c 4 tat F by 
disease, so with a steadily in- ondon, E.C. 4. Consul jons Free by 
creasing supply of Nerve Force @Ppointment only, ‘Phone City 9519, 
the symptoms of disease subside, between the hours of 12-5.30 p.m. (Satur- 
and health is regained. days excepted.) 











Chiropractor’s work is done | 


exceeds £130,000. 


Booklet, “What an Investment Trust 
Is,"" sent free if mention is made of this 
paper, on application to: 


FIRST CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT 
TRUST, LTD., 


BROAD STREET HOUSE, | 
LONDON, E.C. 2. a 






























Literature free by mentioning this paper and nature of ailment. 
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HE cork-tipped Player's No. 3 Virginia Cigarette is 

welcomed by some smokers. The cost is the same 
and the fragrance and coolness of the tobacco are 
still there. Manufactured by modern machinery 
in a Model Factory from matured Virginia Tobacco. 


10 for 84. 20 for 1/4 
50 for 3/3 
~ Sa 


- OF WITHOUT - CORK - TIPS 
—— 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


— 


SCHOOLS 





Civil SERVICE COMMISSION. 





The Civil Service Commissioners announce a vacanc 
Director of Examinations in their Department. 
filled by competitive interview. Application must be made by 
Tuesday, October 27th, on a form which can be obtained from the 
Secretary to the Civil Service Commissioners, 6 Burlington Gardens, 
London, W. 1. 

The post is open to both sexes. Candidates should be university 
graduates with first-class honours in History or English. Other 
desirable qualifications are a knowledge of modern languages, an 
interest in the practical use of English, andin psychology. Experience 
in teaching and in examining will be taken into account. 

The salary for men begins at {300 per year, and rises by annual 
increments of {25 to {700; the salary for women begins at {250 per 
year and rises by annual increments of {20 to £550. There is a cost- 
of-living bonus which at present is about {132 on a salary of £300, 
and about {119 on a salary of {250. The post is subject to the usual 
superannuation rules for the Civil Service. 

Candidates must be between 23 and 30 years of age on the last day 
for application. In reckoning age for this purpose candidates who 
have served in His Majesty's Forces between August 4th, 1914, and 
November 11th, 1918, may deduct from their actual age any period of 
service between August 4th, 1914, and December 31st, 1919. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


for an Assistant 
he post will be 





RHODES UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 
LECTURER IN COMMERCE. 


Applications are invited for the post of Senior Lecturer in Commerce. 


SALARY.—/450 per annum, rising by annual increments of {25 
per annum to /650. 


ENGAGEMENT.—In the first instance on probation for two years. 


TRANSPORT.—/40 will be allowed towards passage money, 
subject to a proportionate refund in the event of resignation within 
three years from the date of assumption of duty. 


Applications with copies of testimonials (all in triplicate) should be 
lodged with the SECRETARY, Office of the High Commissioner for the 
Union of South Africa, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 2 (from whom forms 
of application and further particulars may be obtained) not later 
than 31st October, 1925. 





UTHOR, writing book on evolution of human customs and 
religion needs assistant.—Pratr, 6 Lansdowne Place, W.C. 1. 


ING 


S. KENSINGTON. 


ARTHUR’S SCHOOL, 33 CourTrretD Garp 
ScHoot ror GrrRts AND Preparatory for Boys, 
Apply : Miss A. A. WALKERDINE, B.A. Tel.: Western 6509. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, 
Private Schoo! for Girls on modern public school lines. Recognised by the 
Board of Education and the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing 

South coast air.—Principal, Miss Lucretia Cameron (Somerville College, Oxford), 


peamnotes SCHOOL, Mayortorne 
Principals: Isape. Fry. 
Avice TRENCH, 
All usual subjects; also Economics and 











Manor, Wendover, 


Thorough education on modern lines. 
practical work. 

Girls 8—18; Boys 8—13. 

Bursary of {80 per annum available January, 1926, for girl over 14. 
ticulars on application. 


M ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD'S CROSS, 
Head Mistress: Miss Cramprrs, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
fession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmic, 
Elecution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 300 ft. above 
- leve) and is on gravel soil. The house is deiightfully situated in its own grounds 
of 15 acres. 


Par. 








SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


AY EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for » limited number of boarders, 
Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 

The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 





methods of modern education. — Full particulars from the Principal, Miss 

MILDRED STEELE. 

"T*HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger, Great Missenden, Bucks, 
Good general education on natural lines. Principles of “ New 


Ideals in Education” applied. Individual time-tables. Preparations for 
Matriculation or Responsions if aptitude is «hown. Specia! attention to Music, 
French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurhvthmics, Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Preparatory Montessori House for Boys end Girls 
from 3 to 9 years. —Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicHoLis and Mis* |. 8. MANVILLE. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W.11. Tel.: Latchmere 4252. 








TRAINING CENTRES 


LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans. 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Stdents are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. Tne Course of Training 





extends over 3 years, and includes Educationa! and Medical Gymnastics op the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse. Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
Fees {165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 





LECTURES, ETC. 


UEEN’S HALL, LANGHAM PLACE, LONDON, 
Sole Lessees—Messrs. Chappell & Co. 
SUNDAY EVENINGS, AT 7. 
DR. ANNIE BESANT. 
WORLD PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY. 
Oct. 18.—The Problem of Government: Autocracy. Aristocracy. 


Democracy. Rights and Duties. Order or Chaos? 
Brotherhood or Death ? 


Nov. 1.—The Coming of the World Teacher. 


Admission free to Orchestra. Tickets 6d., 1s., and reserved from 
2s. 6d. from the Queen’s Hall Box Office. 


TUESDAY, October 20th, at 8 p.m. 
MorTIMER HALL, 93, Mortimer Street, W. (Nr. Queen’s Hall). 
LECTURE by CLEMENT JEF'ERY, M.A. 


“BET ER EYES GH! WI HOUT GLASSES.” 


Tickets: 2s, & 1s, at Hal’, Proceeds to Pearson’s Fresh Air Fund, 





W.t. 











O ENSURE, as far as possible, 

the regular delivery of THz New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 
reader either 


(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a 
Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs: 
One Year post free ... 
Six Months ,, __,, 15s. Od. 
One Quarter ,, ae 
and should be addressed to the Manager, 
Tae New Statesman, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


30s. Od. 











COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTR, GROVE HOUSE, 

ROEHAMPTON LANE. 8.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 

W. Kensington, W. 14. Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, 

M.A.; Treasurer, Mr. W. H. Ogston.—For infermation concerning Scholarships, 

Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, 
Miss LAWRENCE. 





NTERNATIONAIL PEOPLE’S COLLEGE, EISINORE, DEN- 
MARK. Winter Term November 3 to March 30. {30 for Board-residence 
and Tuition. Modern languages.—Apply PRINCIPAL. 





Miss BENDIXEN, B.A., Hons., Miss WATLING, B.A., Hons., 
Miss TURNER, B.Sc., and Staff 
coach for all University Entrance Examinations. 
Women students only. Interviews Tuesdays 
and Thursdays, 3.30, or by appointment. 
66 BAKER STREET, W. I. Mayfair 3797. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OLIDAY HOMES.—Mrs. HAMILTON GRANT, Cleveland House, 
Camelford, Cornwall, has a Lovely Country House and Gdrden suitable 
for entertaining children during the Holidays. Mild climate, near Sea and 
Personal Supervision and Attention. Highest Possible References. Warmly 

Terms on application. 


AND LEATHERWORK.—’Xmas or 
1190 Holland Park 








Moor. 
recommended by School Principals. 


AND BOOKBINDING 
Wedding presents. Lessons.—FippIiAN & MORGAN, 
Avenue, W. Ir. 


OOKS WANTED.—Old Calabria and South Wind (Douglas), 
Widdershins (Onions), People and Questions (Street). First editions.— 
MARTIN SECKER, 5 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns.— 
Write Osnornes, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 














OOD Printing is GOOD Printing! 
Hood’s specialise in Illustrated Booklets.—SANBRIDE Press, Middlesbrough. 





THEENIC Scotch Woven Wool UNDERWEAR. All sizes 
and textures. By Post direct from Factory. Guaranteed Unshrinkable. 
Patterns and Prices Post Free.—Dept. 17, ATHEENIC MILLS, Hawick, Scotland, 





M's C. JEANS (Dipléme Supérieur de Langue et Littérature 
Francaises) coaches in French and German ly or by correspondence. 
Experienced Conversation Classes fot 


pe " ration for Examina \y 
Adults.— ReIpHaven, feet Road, Redhill. 





EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13) Victoria 8t., London, 5.W. r. 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 
THIRD WORiD TOUR. 


Leaves London November 14th, seven months, escorted by 
N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
Nov. 14th, Part 1.—INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON, 4 months. 
Jan. 16th, Part 2.—WORLD TOUR, 5 months. 
159 AUCKLAND Roap, LonpDOoN, S.E. 19. 


REFORMED INNS. 
160 INNS AND HOTELS managed by 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
Ash jor Descriptive Lest (Grvtes), 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 192 Regent Street, W. 1. 


INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Syuare, London, W.C. 1. Large and well appointed Temperance 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, night porters. Bed- 

room. Breakfast and Attendunce from 8s. 6d. per aight. Ful) tarif on appli- 
cation. Telegrams: “ Bookcraft, London.” Telephone : Museum 1232. 








the 








OVE.—Pleasant little Boarding-House, clean and comfortable ; 
5 mins. Sea or St. Anne’s Gardens; good food; from 32s. 6d. Reduction 
sharing. Gentlemen preferred.—Mrs. Maxsu, “ Homeleigh,” lunsdowne 
Terrace. 
OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Buarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Ex.is 


SLE OF WIGHT.— For autumn hohdays or winter residence. 
Comfortable country b. use Large tooms, library. Central heating Con- 
stant bot water. Meatiess diet Access by bus to Shankliv end al) parts of 

the island.—Mrs. Wvwwe, Godsbil. Park. 


TRIGHTON.—Boarding Establishment. 
B water, electric light, gas fires ; pure, varied, generous diet. 
My. and Mrs. Masstncaam, 16 and 17 Norfolk Terrace, 


| Cig nde a ggg to gra EGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevington 
Gardens. Best locality, ceatral. Large, bright rooms. Wireless. Merry 
Xmas party.— Mrs. H. RoGErRs (cookery diploma). 


TO ALL WHO HAVE HAD A HOLIDAY. 


LEASE remember the children in the London Slums, who cannot 
have a boliday unless you will help. Donations will be most gratefully received 
by wkc tauy Carson, Cuildren’s Country Holidav Fund, 18 Buckingham 

Street, Strand, W.C.2. Every {1 received wil] s nd a delicate child to the country 
for a fortnight. 


FOR SALE, TO LET, AND WANTED 


ED-SITTING ROOM wanted by a mere man out all day; 
some attendance (no cooking). High ground. North London preferred.— 
Box 135, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 

Wt. 6. 











All bedrooms h. and c, 
Write for tariff.— 

















A TTIC or light basement in London wanted by hand-weaver.— 
Box 134, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
W.C. 2. 





het pny rooms in flat near Battersea Park 
offered to professional woman; use of kitchen and bathroom.—Box 136, 
THE NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2, 


EWBURKGH HUUSE, 152-136 Cromwell Koad, 5.W. 5.—Unfur- 
nished Koums and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas nre= and mgs iv all private rooms ; 
constant hot water. restaurant, good public rooms Telenhone “Western 4948, 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 
TYPEWRIIING, DUP.ICATING and REi ORTING of 


every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.— METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane (Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel.: Holborn 6182. 














UTHORS MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist. —Mrs. BRooger, 16 Buckingham Place, Cliftoa, Bristol. 





UTHOR'S MSS., ete... TYPED.—Work called tor. Temporary 
Stenographer always eva'lable.—Miss ROBERTS, 5 High Holborn 
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THE NEW RENAISSANCE 
One single new force which has recently been introduced 
into the life of the nation is gradually preparing another 
renaissance. That awakening is silently affecting the great 
mass of the public, and focussing their attention upon 
“ the intellectual forces which are moulding humanity.” 


There is nothing spectacular about this movement, but it is sendi 
every one now and again to the book-eller for further light 
geading. We are equipped to help you in this way. 


Write for Catalogues and Descriptive Bookld 
J.& E.BUMPUS, Ltd 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 


By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
"Phones — Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
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Specialists in 
Turning since 
1897. 
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GIGI PLIES FI EIEN SE 
PTT TT TTT TLIC CCL ETE EET Pee 
UNDER-INSURANCE MAY MEAN BANKRUPTCY. 
Inability to replace pate and goods not covered by 
insurance may mean bankruptcy. Complete protection can 
be secured by adequate insurance. 
THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1, 
All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 
Pete eC te EEE ET ET Te 
BERR OE Oe Ce 
Overcoats, Suits, Costumes, &c., turned and 
A RE beautifully retailored just like new. - 
Write for Descriptive Price List, or submit 
SAVING garments for free estimate; or we collect. 
"Phone: Clissold 4777. 
LONDON TURNING Co. (Dept. E) 
16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16. 
BE URS ee ee 
ll lll lll al alll ali lil alia atialalialialialia’ § 
* Voice Contro! and Breathing; Reading, Reciting and Gesture; Phonetics : 
a and Speech Defects. 
STRICTLY PRIVATE LESSONS 
in the above subjects are given by MR, CHARLES SEYMOUR (Author o/ 
* Speaking in Public,” “ Elocution in the Pulpit,” ete.). 
Terms forwarded: 401 STRAND, W.C.2 (opposite Hotel Cecil). 
. Tel.: 6697 Gerrard. 
ee ee en ee ee 
UOKS.—Rousseau's Confessions, illus, with Etchings, privately 
printed, 2 vols., 248. pub. {3 3>.; Memoirs of Monsieur D'Artagnan, trans. by 
Nevill, 3 vols., 248.; Anatole France, The Revolt of the Angels, illus. by Papé, 
21s.; Von Hugel, The Mystical Element of Religion, 2 vols,, 308.; Brangwyn, The 
Pageant of Venice, 16s. ; Hamerton’s Paris, Large paper, {2 2s. ; Etchings of Seymour 
Haden, 308.; Dumas, Celebrated Crimes, 8 vols., fa 28.; London Tradesmen’s 
Cards of the 18th Ceniury, by Ambrose Heal, 1925, £2 28.; The Uncollected Work 


of Aubrey Beardsley, 1925, {2 28.; Prescott’s Historical Works, 12 vols., fine Library 
set, 1806, £3 108. ; Punch, 24 vols., £3 38. ; Cartoons from Punch, 4 vols., 1906, £2 2s. ; 
Lawrence and Dighton's French Line Engravings,1910,/10 108.; George Moore’s Heloise 
and Abelard, 2 vols., signed copy, 1921, £6 tos.; Campbell's Life of Mrs. Siddons, 
extra illus. with 350 Portraits, etc., 4 vols., 1834, £21 ; Frazer's Golden Bough, 12 vols., 
£7 108., Balzac Physiology of Marriage, 16s., pub., 428.; Life of Sir Richard Burton, 
by his wife, 2 vols., 1893, {2 2s., Burton's Il Pentamerone ; or the Tale of Tales, 
2 vols., 1893, £6 6s.; Dickens Sketches by Boz, First Octavo Edit., 1839, £3 tos. ; 
Pickwick Papers, illustrated by Semour and Phiz, rst Edition, 1837, £2 28.; Master 
Humphrey's Clock, 1840, 1st Edition, 3 vois., 258.; Armstrong's Peter de Wint, 
1888, fq 48.; D’Alviella’s Migration of Symbols, 1894, {2 1os.; Balfour's Life of 
Stevenson, 2 vols., 1st Edition, {2 28.. 1902 ; Bewick’s Birds and Quadrupeds. ; vols., 
calf gilt, £2 10s. 1811-16; Bradbury's History of Old Sheffield Plate, ro1a, £3 §8. ; 
Perrin’s British Flowering Plants, « vols., 1914, £8 tos.; Harlitt’s Liber Amoris, 
with intro. by Le Gallienne, 1893, 258.; Bocca cio’s Decameron in Italian, 1725, a 
reprint of the 1527 edition, fine copy, £5 58.; Hoffmann's Weird Tales, illus., 2 vols., 
1885, £4 108. ; Spitta’s Life of Bach, 3 vols., 1899, £2 28. If you want a book and have 
failed to find it elsewhere, try me. 1am the most expert book finderextant. BOOKS 
WANTED.—Housman, Shropshire Lad, 1896; Farrer, Eaves of the World, 2 vols. 
—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 




















Certified Net Sales 11,562 Weekly 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at Sixteen 
Guineas per page. Company Reports Twenty Guineas. 
Prospectuses Twenty-four Guineas. EpucationaL ADVER- 
TISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are 
charged at the rate of 1s. 9d. per line for a single insertion, | 
or 16s. per inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classilied 
Smal) Advertisements. 








Please address all communications to The Manager, New 
STATESMAN, 1) Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. | 




















OOK BARGAINS.—Dictionary of National Biography, with 
Supplements, thin paper, 23 Vols., complete set, 421; Balzac’s 
Novels in English, 58 Vols., {12 ; Trollope’s Barchester Novels, 

8 Vols., 25s.; Pepys’ Diary by Wheatley, 10 Vols., best edit., £7; 
Cameron Etchings, 42s.; Jones’ Dictionary Foreign Phrases, 7s. ; 
Rabelais’ Works, 2 Vols. illus. (638.), 358. Catalogues free. Rare 
and out of print books supplied. Please state wants. Libraries or 
small parcels of books purchased.—HOLLAND Bros., 21 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. 





EADERS OF “THE NEW STATESMAN” are invited to use 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Ninepence per line per 
insertion. (A line comprises about nine words.) One line should be 
added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed for a 
series of insertions, details of which wil) be sent on application to the 
Advertisement Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 


* Street. Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 




















Puzzler.” 






CROSSWORD PUZZLES.—Cash awards are made to 
every solver of weekly Crossword Puzzles in “ The 
For free copy of current issue of “ he 
Puzzler,” send stamped addressed envelope to 


THE EDITOR, “THE PUZZLER,” M 
Avenue Chambers, Vernon Place, Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. 


etropolitan Press (Box 14), 
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Chatto é° Windus 


a selected list 


wo 
ALREADY PUBLISHED 


1. THe SarLor’s RETURN, 4 stry by David Garnett, With @ Frontispiece by 
R, 4. Garnett. 6s. net. 


2. ALONG THE ROAD: NOTES AND ESSAYS OF A TouRIST, 47 Aldous 
Huxley 7s. 6d, net. 


- THE GUERMANTES Way, 4y Marcel Proust, Translated by (. K. Scott 
Moncrief. 2 vols. 7s. 6d. net each. 


- Mockery Gap, «sry 5y T. F. Powys. 7s. net. 
. RELATIONS, ¢ sove/ by Sir Harry Johnston. 7s, 6d, net. 


. ANGELA AND I, 4umorous stories and sketches by *L, du G° of ‘Punch. 
3s. 6d. net, 


NOTHING: OR THE BOOKPLATE, «ritten €9 illustrated by FE. Gordon 
Craig. Popular edition. 7s. 6d. net, 


8. Aucassin & NICOLETTE. Translated by Laurence Housman, J/ustrated by 
Paul Woodroffe. 5s. net. Limited Edition signed, 21s, net. 


9. Mr. MARIONETTE. @ children’s story by Kathleen Colvile,  Jilustrated by 
Albert Rutherston, fs, net. Limited Kdition signed, 
ros, 6d, net. 


SHORTLY 


- Parapise Lost, 43 Milton, f mew text by H. J. C. Grierson, Florence 
Press, Boards, 12s. 6d. net. Buckram, 15s. net. Parchment, 
21s, net. 


. Tae BackGRounpD oF ENGLISH LITERATURE, «says by He J. C. 
Grierson, 7s. 6d, net. 


. THe CANNING Wonper, 4y Arthur Machen. tos. 6d. net, Limited 


edition signed by the author, 2 guineas ret. 


. THe Story oF THE Lyric THEATRE, HAMMERSMITH, 4y Nigel 
Playitair. Profusely illustrated in colour and line, 16s. net. 


THE PIONEER POLICEWOMAN, 4y Commandant Mary S. Allen. Edited 
by Fulie Helen Heyneman, 10s. 6d. net. 


a 


97 & 9g St. Martin’s Lane, W.C., 2. 
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